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Equal to the $2,500 kind in everything but price. Ad- 
pe, Model I, $1,350 vance circular with details and specifications now ready 


B. JEFFERY & CO., KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


ses: CHICAGO, 304-306 Wabash Ave.; BOSTON, 145 Columbus Ave.; PHILADELPHIA, 242 No. Broad St. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENCY: 38th Street and Broadway 
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She Perfected Dunlop 
Detachable lire 


is the most DURABLE 


It is the only Automobile Tire that can be and is completely Open Steam Cured. 








The DUNLOP began where mechanically fastened 
tires have left off. 


The only Automobile Tire that does not require lugs 
or other mechanical fastening. 


Look for sign “DUNLOP” at all shows. 


Ghe Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


Factories Nos. land 2, Hartford, Conn. Factory No. 3, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Branch Houses 


Boston New York (2) Philadelphia Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Minneapolis Denver St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
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FLORIDA TOURNAMENT ALMOST A FAILURE. 


Records Broken in Spite of Incompetent A.A. A. Management Save It from Disgrace.— Visitors 
and Owners Leave in Disgust.—Fletcher, in De Dietrich, Wins 100-Mile Race in 
1 H. 18 M. 24 S.—Bowden Cuts Mile to 32 4-5 S. 


RMOND, FLA., Jan. 28.—A more de- 
plorable fiasco than the Florida meet 
of 1905 it would be hard to imagine. 


Had the farce of running a race been enact- 
ed near any of the big centers of population, 








Special Correspondence. 


it would have been bad enough, but to take 
thousands of people from one to three days’ 
journey from home only to witness such an 
exhibition of incompetent managiment is 
nothing less than disgraceful, and a stain 


on the sport which even the wholesale resig- 
nation of officials of the A. A. A. will fail 
to obliterate. 

Instead of ending to-night, as originally 
planned, the meet, or rather what is left of 





GOING TO THE BEACH ON A TYPICAL FLORIDA ROAD—M. MASSENAT DRIVING, M. PAL, THE FRENCH ARTIST, ON HIS LEFT. 
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it, is to be carried over until next Tuesday 
or Wednesday, incurring a needless loss of 
time and money to the participants. Spec- 
tators and contestants are leaving, the in- 
terest is dead, and the rest of the program 
will be carried on in a perfunctory manner 
by officials who are standing around in a 
circle, one pointing to the other and claim- 
ing that “it’s his fault.” 

The collapse of the meet and the con- 
duct of the A. A. A. officials on Friday re- 
sulted in a string of resignations from the 
organization, and the disintegration of the 
body which is supposed to control racing in 
the United States began. Those who re- 
signed were Harlan W. Whipple, president 
of the association, and resignations from 
the racing board were received from W. C. 
Temple, its chairman, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
William Wallace and H. L. Bowden. 

That the beautiful Ormond beach will not 
be lost as a safe, sane and speedy race 
course, however, is assured by the organiza- 
tion of a body of substantial Ormond resi- 
dents and Northern men who have the true 
interest of the sport at heart, and next year 
will undoubtedly see a meet conducted on 
business principles by men of proper calibre. 


OrIGIN OF THE OrMOND MEET. 

It will be remembered that the merits of 
Ormond beach as an automobile race course 
were first discovered by W. J. Morgan, who 
organized the Florida East Coast Automo- 
bile Association, which subsequently erected 
a club house at the Daytona end. Daytona 
is about six miles from Ormond and the 
rivalry between the two places is intense. 
When Morgan called the Daytona people 
together before this meeting and told them 
that it was necessary to raise several thou- 
sand dollars to finance the meet, they stated 
that they could not raise one cent. Then 
Morgan went to Ormond, and saw Ander- 
son & Price, the proprietors of the big hotel 
here, and in a short time went away with 
all the needed funds pledged. After the 
necessary funds were secured, the largest 
cars in the country entered, and $10,000 in 
prizes offered, Morgan was informed by the 
American Automobile Association that no 
sanction would be granted by it unless it 
was permitted to assume the management. 


F. E. C. A.A. Usep as A CLoaK. 

Under the cloak of the Florida East Coast 
Automobile Association, the A. A. A. as- 
sumed control, a man who had never man- 
aged nor even had anything to do with an 
automobile race was named as secretary, 
and officials were appointed right and left. 
Men of known experience in race manage- 
ment were ignored, and a number of cam- 
era-posing individuals were appointed in 
their place. As a result Morgan was forced 
into the background, and the A. A. A. of- 
ficials declared their intention of running 
all the races from Daytona without taking 
into consideration the fact that the Ormond 
people made the races possible, and that it 
meant serious inconvenience to the visitors 
from the North to get to Daytona and back 
each day. 
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One cause of trouble was the decision 
made last year by the F. E. C. A. A. to 
make this year’s meet an invitation affair. 
It was generally believed that this was a 
bad move, and Morgan was so advised by 
his friends. Before any change could be 
brought about F. G. Burgoyne, the presi- 
dent of the association, without consulting 
the manager of the tournament, ruled that 
the affair should be open to the world. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Burgoyne resigned and Ed- 
ward M. Steck was elected in his place. 


MISMANAGEMENT OF DETAILS. 

The success of such a meet as this de- 
pends on many details, the location must be 
well chosen for both competitors and spec- 
tators, the latter being essential to the suc- 
cess of any great public competition—the 
technical details must be handled by ex- 
perienced men, and many conflicting inter- 
ests, of competitors, manufacturers, sub- 
scribers to the expenses, and the general 
public must be compromised with diplomacy 
and common sense. 

In this case, with no firm head who could 
and would rule, everything has been at 
sixes and sevens. For example, it was an- 
nounced that a hundred-mile race would 
be run on a certain afternoon; the next 
morning-it was given out that shorter events 
would be substituted, as the beach was not 
in good enough condition for the long jour- 
ney. Half the drivers presented themselves 
with cars geared for a one-hundred-mile 
trip, carrying big gasoline tanks, while the 
others came with machines equipped for 
short-distance work. There was a squabble. 
The tide receded slowly, hundreds of people 
who had come from Jacksonville on a spe- 
cial train and had spent $4 or $5 to see an 
automobile race, shivered on the beach in 
the cold, and in the end there were no regu- 
lar events run off; only a special match ar- 
ranged between two sportsmen whose 
drivers were anxious for a speed test. It 
was announced that some of the men ob- 
jected to racing on the beach, although 
others were quite willing to make a start. 
No rule whatever has been followed out in 
making up heats, in placing men on the 
pole, or in following various other rules 
promulgated by the A. A. A. officials them- 
selves. : 

Although the entry blanks stipulated that 
stock cars should be regularly equipped, one 
driver said he would not race unless he 
could strip his car, and rather than miss an 
opportunity his opponent agreed and the 
race went on. 

RAcEs WiItH Two ENTRrIEs. 

Unlike any other tournament, the condi- 
tions permitted a race to be run where there 
were only two entries, and these were gen- 
erally of little interest; simply taking up 
time that might have been used to far bet- 
ter advantage in running the important con- 
tests. 

Contestants secured delays to fix cars and 
no one said nay. 

Events for touring cars instead of being 
distributed during the week, were all run 
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on the first day. Later, when only a mile 
or two of the beach was good, there was 
nothing but five mile races to run, and 
when there were only five miles of beach, 
there was nothing left but ten-mile events. 

Rather than call off some of the races 
that had only a few entries, and returning 
a few hundred of the $4,500 received for 
entry fees, the Daytona people insisted that 
all the events be run (even though they 
knew that hundreds were leaving on every 
train disgusted with the uninteresting pro- 
gram) and instead of ruling for the best 
interest of the sport, the A. A. A. allowed 
those races to take up valuable time. 

Scathing criticism has fallen on the heads 
of all the officials, the just and the unjust, 
and the A. A. A. has unfortunately received 
a black eye that will take a long time to 
restore to its original color. 


W. K. VANDERBILT, Jr., RESIGNED. 

Disgusted with the way in which the A. 
A. A. has done its part, W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., one of America’s foundation stones of 
automobile racing, resigned on Wednesday 
night and went to Palm Beach without even 
waiting to see the 100-mile contest for the 
trophy which he offered. 

Manufacturers like Albert L. Pope de- 
clare they will never attend another meet 
under similar management. 

The poor beach and high tides, of which 
so much is said, are not valid excuses, but 
only extenuating incidents. 


Timinc Was SATISFACTORY. 

While the whole general management 
cannot be too severely condemned, it would 
be unfair to say that all the officials this 
year were incompetent, for many of them 
worked from early morning until late at 
night, the timing in particular was far more 
satisfactory than ever before. 

Now that it is all over, everyone is sorry 
for the state of affairs that has been brought 
about by outsiders trying to take the place 
of W. J. Morgan, the original promoter 
and manager of the Ormond-Daytona tour- 
nament, and there is a general demand that 
he alone shall have charge of the 1906 
affair, with full authority to appoint his own 
officials. 

It was learned on good authority that W. 
C. Temple resigned from the chairmanship 
of the racing board because he was an ap- 
pointee of Mr. Whipple, and moreover, be- 
cause he was appointed originally with the 
understanding that some one would be 
named to take his place within thirty days. 


Watiace May Be Prestpent. 

It is understood that plans are being laid 
to have Wm. Wallace elected president, and 
a wire vote of the directors is now being 
taken, with that idea in view. It is be- 
lieved that he will designate W. C. Temple 
for chairman again if that gentleman will 
accept, although there is a strong demand 
for A. R. Pardington, who so ably filled the 
position since the A. A. A. was organized. 
Mr. Pardington has said that his business 
will not permiit him to serve again. 






































Webb Jay in the 15-Horsepower White Steamer—-Weight 1,400 Pounds. E. R. Thomas Starting His 90-Horsepower Mercedes—Weight 2,100 Pounds 
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Walter Christie in His 6e-Horsepower Front Drive Racer-—-Weight 1,950 pounds. 


“ebruary 


A. C. Webb Handling the 75-Horsepower 6-Cylinder Pope-Toledo—Weight 2,150 Pounds. 
SOME OF THE BIG AMERICAN AND FOREIGN RACING CARS HANDLED BY OWNERS AND DRIVERS ON THE ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH AT THE FLORIDA TOURNAMENT 
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BEST TIMES MADE BY RACING CARS IN FLORIDA TOURNAMENT. 





GASOLINE CARS. 
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DISTANCE. 
kilometer . 
kilometer . 
mile. . 
mile. 
ae 
miles... 
miles . 1. 
miles... ibaa Wee 
miles. . Ss a 3 
35 
I 


DRIVER. CAR. PLACE. 
H. L. Bowden a ere: Ormond . 
. Napier. .. ..Ormond . 
.. Mercedes. ..Ormond . 
Oe eee " MeDonaid. nicl Napier. Ormond . 
AL, sae McDonald. .... Napier.’....'.......Ormond . 
rere Napier. Ormond . 
Thomas . Me recedes Ormond . 
.R. Thomas . S. Ormond . 
. W. Fletcher. ........De i , . ..Ormond . 
H. W. Fletcher. ....De Dietrich. .......Ormond . 
H. W. Fletcher .. De Dietrich Ormond . 
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* Time not officially recognized owing to overweight of car. 
STEAM CARS. 
DISTANCE, TIME DRIVER. CAR. PLACE. Date. 


1 kilometer bad 24 1-5........LouisS. Ross Special . , . 26, 1905 
SRY actin. 66 0a MS Py ek «ces Louis S. Ross Special . Ormond . . 25, 1905 











Thursday’s Events. den Trophy that the New Englander met of his strongest competitor. Stevens was 


defeat. His machine crossed the tape at third. And so, as Sir. Thomas Dewar ex- 

Ormonpv, Jan. 26.—That representative lightning speed, and went shrieking down pressed it in his speech to-night. his fellow- 
American combination cf Louis S. Ross the smovoth beach with McDonald, Stevens corntryman will take a piece of silverware 
and his special steamer, the Teakettle, and Wallace chasing him like hungry to England for the first time in many years. 
finally succumbed to-day to the persistent wolves. Ross was on the pole, but got over In. the open kilometer event prior to the 
work of Arthur E. McDonald in the 90- into the wet sand, and the long green Na- one for the Bowden trophy, Ross went to 
horsepower Napier car, although the do- pier, as though instilled with life, leaped to the front just after crossing the line, and 
mestic team scored once over the foreigner. the front and, notwithstanding the efforts scored a close victory over the Scotsman, 
It was in the kilometer race for the Bow- of Ross, he failed to get to the finish ahead who piloted the English car. Only two 


WINNERS IN THE EVENTS RUN OFF IN THE FLORIDA TOURNAMENT, JANUARY, 23-31, 1905. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 27. 
Race. Winning Car. o Be Driver. 


1 kilometer, cars weighing 851 to 1,442 Ibs.......... Tee Rt Fo i Sf Serr re 
© Wenes, GOOG GOSM, BE. OSE BO BE.000. 6 oc co.cc cc ck cece ce ccecceccctcccccccce PORO*LOMGO igienttats aa Chas. Soules PL 5” 
i Fo ise din ehinadeheawa weds oe vec! ice: cababs ediewene CO HERI «oo ene pe ce vi gelae’s 
s miles, cars costing $650 and less.....,.........ccccccccccccccccccsceees Pope-Tribune a ee M. > RARE. 

5 miles, cars costing $651 to $1,000.. SE EE Me TIM ee pr Te ee steamer...... Owner. 

s-mile handicap for ' previous competitors. . Pe Se ee eer —_ i ENED.” REE. 3 H. P. Maxim.. 

s-mile time trial. > ee encase cea ae canted Guy Vaughn. ees oa 
s-mile time trial... SE OEE TS Aa le Fe B. racer.......... Arthur McDonald........... 
1o-4niles stock cars, $2, "751 to $4,000.. Bk Ae eee ee oe eer se -Toledo... oc Chas. Soules. 

10-mile time trial . ica auhshdh ates Chadeadasdexnene Te Brokaw's Renault. a Oo “eee 
10 miles stock cars, $1,001 to $1,800.......... REESE Abe ODE on ss 0eeee Columbia ve Sk eee Be tp RE inc asses tice 


WT OWWNAHUUNO 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25. 


SRE NS SNP + san «2 +o 056s «0.09 42 + eS arr RN pee ee NE eee ee 
1-mile time trials... ptt 2tatier ak keebeeen Chabae ckcessp>s ee eee Ss a. % 90° Sates TERNS «005+ +25 » 
1-mile, Sir Thomas Dewar Trophy. eh ed ented etnwdeadtnbees clans «=e fee 20 Owner. ~~ 

-mile, Col. L. C. Clowry Trophy GhORGH.. « s006 ses ; oF .. Louis B. Ross’ steamer...... 20 Owner... 


* Record not accepted: ; car overweight (2204 Ibs.) in Class A ont ineligible. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 


kilometer time trials, all weights... SE a eee ere = 00 » ad Mateo Arthur McDonald........... 
kilmoeter, cars weighing 1,432 to 2,204 1bs....... wees oe eee 8 863—|. CU lll Ee Owner. pe a eh 
kilometer record race, H. L. Bowden Trophy... .. . i acetate: om caida . a oe Arthur Mc eee 
mile, Col. L. C. Weir Corinthian Cup (amateur owners) . aa pee wie we om L. B. Ross’ ste amer - o Owner sl 

mile, eate WAS 2.60 eadeecop can ee! SRO seer Trae = & fo ae Owner. 

mile time trials... ... Seth W Sd bid 6 wd ee bee haaean apes h hs Se Pope-Toledo ine Charles Soules... 


Fripay, JANUARY 27. 


so-miles Lozier Trophy (American-built cars only)... .. : Sie es Walter Christie racer. .. Owner. 
10-mile special match (Bollee and Decauville)....... See = = ee, Vaughn. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28. 


10 miles F. I. A. T. Trophy....... ; natabis ppeselen ae a NN oe ws O : re aihentses mes 
1 salies Siibendion Trostey. eshes caeeae ot ‘ 7, Cpa at eed. cews: NE dc aoaslcedalcte ° . R. Thomas... 


MonpDaAyY, JANUARY 30. 


Se, a SE TI ons 5.00.00. Se et hs ae he ddan va bw 4k 5065-0006. ME be aces oo+.---. 80 H.W. Fletcher. 
Ea | ry Ir F o E.R. Thomas. Sei etawaes 
5 miles, Great Ormond Handicap... ..........00esseseeeeees + epi save we hk OES os wire 8 deenens a “Reece 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31. 


50 miles, Daytona Handicap, F. E. C. A. Challenge Leanne Tee eee ee, fae ye ba aie ee es 
so miles, Ormond Derby, final heat, Miller Trophy... .. ipaeesekws oh ven. hr. Widn coy. oN ea ve vekee B, Ei, PE, nc wack one 
20 miles, E _~"* pled OR EE ee eee eee eee ee ee Bi, Ti PIO, owe access 
10 miles, Handicap ot a Po ee eo ee MM tte | IR rece g Chettes Camault. . . cc cc cccce 
1-mile record trial . ” RT EE are ee ee: a ST ee TT Se er eee 
1 kilometer record trial. ae APS Rp. ae en eres. Saar i, Se Ss oe ented ine Oa és 
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lengths separated the pair at the end of the record held by Baras, establishes a new winning the Corinthian cup Ross covered 
wild dash. Stevens was third. W. K mark for America. Ross could do no bet- the distance in 41 3-5 seconds, a new world’s 
Vanderbilt, Jr., stripped a gear in getting ter than 241-5, but this is a new world’s record in competition. His charming wife, 
away and had to retire. His car cannot be record for steam cars, lowering the 273-5 as usual, was present to encourage the ef 


repaired for at least ten days, and the hero made almost two years ago by LeBlon with forts of the plucky Yankee 


of last year’s tournament went to Palm _ a Serpollet It was learned to-day that President 

















SNAP SHOTS OF INTERESTING PLACES AND HAPPENINGS AT THE ORMOND BEACH TOURNAMENT IN FLORIDA. 


Garage for Guests of the Ormond Hotel. W. J. Morgan Discussing Affairs with Arthur McDonald 


Pope-Toledo Car Was Always at the Disposal of the Workers. Spectators Grouped Along the Sand Dunnes Watching the Races. 
Setting the Electric Timing Apparatus at the Intermediate Distances. Timers’ Stand, A. L. McMurtry on Right Manipulating the Electric Apparatus. 

Beach to-night without a single victory to lo his growing collection of prizes Ross, Speare, of the Bay State Automobile Club, 
his credit who wis a star of to-day’s meet, added of which Ross is a member, volunteered to 

In the kilometer trial Bowden,-even with three more trophies, one in the kilometer give the necessary bond for the Sir Thomas 
his 120-horsepower, 8-cylinder Mercedes, event, the Corinthian cup offered by Col Dewar trophy won yesterday, so it can be 
ould not reach the figure set. by Arthur E L. C. Weir for.a mile race with amateurs’ placed in the home of the new Boston 
\MeDonald—23  seconds—which, although driving their own cars, and a trophy for club 


considerably slower than the present world’s the mile race with heavyweight cars. In There were three starters in the Weir 
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Corinthian cup event, all owners of the cars 
which they drove. The ponderous fire- 
spitting F.I.A.T. guided by Wallace and 
the giant car with Stevens at the wheel 
seemed to almost outclass the queer looking 
speed craft to which Ross pinned his faith. 
The 3,000 spectators that gathered at the 
start near Ormond audibly expressed their 
sympathy for the man whose head alone 
showed over the tin bug-shaped body which 
hid the powerful mechanism of the steamer. 
It was Goliath and David again with the 
same result. 

The trio came to the tape at almost top 
speed, and when the gun was fired, the 
beetle-like steamer dashed to the front with 
a shriek of escaping energy that seemed to 
ridicule the efforts of its big rivals. The 
siren’s whistle grew fainter as the three 
went down the tide-ironed course with the 
American production going farther and 
farther ahead, until the finish was reached, 
with Ross well in the lead, in 41 3-5 seconds 
a new world’s record for a competition mile. 

McDonald admitted to-day that the unique 
steamer was the hardest proposition he had 
ever tackled at distances of a mile or less. 
Incidentally the Scotch lad, who has made 
a very favorable impression on motorists 
generally, said he would drive his Napier 
in the Gordon-Bennett cup race next June, 
and consequently did not wish to give any 
particulars as to its construction until after 
that event had been run. 

High tide, cold weather, and a programme 
far out of all proportion has delayed mat- 
ters to such a point that it is not expected 
to finish the tournament this week. It was 
the intention to-day to have some racing in 
the morning and a second session in the 
afternoon. The tide was too high at 7 
o'clock, however, and the afternoon’s racing 
did not start until 3 o'clock, ending two 
and a half hours later. A few of the zephyrs 
from the storm that swept the north reached 
Florida last night so that blankets, steam 
heat, fur overcoats and alcoholic beverages 
were at a premium. The thermometer was 
down to 18 degrees, an unheard-of mark in 
this section, and a dozen cars had to have 
the water in the radiators thawed out this 
morning. Half a dozen or more have leaky 
radiators as a result. 

There was a pleasant surprise party at the 
Ormond Hotel to-night when Sir Thomas 
Dewar was brought into the presence of 
some 400 guests and presented with a gold 
medal engraved “From His American 
Friends!” The medai on the face shows a 
picture of the famous Ormond-Daytona 
Beach with an automobile in the center. 
S. A. Miles, manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers called 
the guests to order and introduced John C. 
Wetmore, the automobile editor of the New 
York Evening Mail who made the presenta- 
tion. He told Sir Thomas that America 
would dislike to see his cup go to the other 
side, and that it was proud of its Louis R. 
Ross, and his wonderful craft that saved 
the day by beating Arthur E. McDonald and 
his Napier. 
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TWO ENTHUSIASTIC AMATEURS AT THE FLORIDA BEACH RACES—-H. L. BOWDEN AT THE 
WHEEL OF HIS CAR AND E. R. THOMAS SEATED BESIDE HIM. 


Sir Thomas replied in his usual genial 
style, declaring he was quite willing to have 
the cup remain in this country, but he was 
proud of McDonald’s performance in the 
Bowden kilometer race which would enable 
the lad to take back a piece of American 
silverware. He expressed himself as sin- 
cerely appreciative of the hospitality which 
he had found at every turn, and intimated 
that next year he might bring over a fast 
car for racing on the beach. 


The summaries follow: 


One kilometer time trials (all weights)— 
Arthur E. McDonald, go-h.p. Napier, 23 
seconds; H. L. Bowden, 120-h.p. Mercedes, 
23 3-5; Louis S. Ross, 20-h.p. Special 
steamer, 24 1-5; S. B. Stevens, 90-h.p. Mer- 
cedes, 26 2-5; E. R. Thomas, 90-h.p. Mer- 
cedes, 26 35; W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 90- 
h.p. Mercedes, 28 3-5; Paul Sartori, 90-h.p. 
F.LA.T., 28 4-5; Charles Deplus, 80-h.p. 
Pipe, 32 3-5; Webb Jay, 15-hp. White. 
32 4-5. 

One kilometer (.621 of a mile), 1,432 to 
2,204 pounds: First heat, won by Arthur 
E. McDonald, 90-h.p. Napier, time, 27 3-5; 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 90-h.p. Mercedes, 
and, time, 30 3-5; E. R. Thomas, 90-h.p. 
Mercedes, 3rd, time, 30 4-5; second heat, 
won by Louis S. Ross, 20-h.p. Special 
steamer, time, 28; William Wallace, 90-h.p. 
F.LA.T., 2nd, time, 33 1-5; Charles Deplus, 
80-h.p. Pipe, 3rd, time, 38 4-5; third heat, 
won by S. B. Stevens, 90-h.p. Mercedes, 
time, 30 3-5; Paul Sartori, 90-h.p. F.I.A.T., 
2nd, time, 32 3-5; final heat, won by Louis 
S. Ross, 20-h.p. Special steamer, time, 29 
2-5; Arthur E, McDonald, 90-h.p. Napier, 
2nd, time, 29 3-5; S. B. Stevens, 90-h.p. 
Mercedes, 3rd, time, 31 3-5; W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., 90-h.p. Mercedes, broke gear and 
retired. 


One kilometer, for H. L. Bowden trophy 
—First heat, won by Louis S. Ross, 20-h.p. 
Special steamer, time, 27 3-5; Arthur E. 
McDonald, 90-h.p. Napier, 2nd, time, 2099 
1-5; W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 90-h.p. Mer- 
cedes, 3rd, time, 32 1-5; second heat, won 
by William Wallace, 90-h.p. F.I.A.T., time, 
32 2-5; E. H. Fredricks, 90-h.p. Mercedes, 
2nd, time, 34 3-5; third heat, won by S. B. 
Stevens, 90-h.p. Mercedes, time, 31 1-5; Paul 





Sartori, 90-h.p. F.I.A.T., 2nd, time, 33; 
final heat, won by Arthur E. McDonald, 
go-h.p. Napier, time, 27 3-5; Louis S. Ross, 
20-h.p. Special steamer, 2nd, time, 28 1-5; 
S. B. Stevens, 90-h.p. Mercedes, 3rd, time, 
30; William Wallace, 90-h.p. F.1.A.T., 4th. 

One mile, amateur owners to drive, for 
the L C. Weir Corinthian Cup—First heat, 
won by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 90-h.p. Mer- 
cedes, time, 47 3-5; E. R. Thomas, 9o-h.p. 
Mercedes, 2nd, time, 47 4-5; B. M. Shanley, 
Jr., 90-h.p. Mercedes, 3rd, time, 55; second 
heat, won by S. B. Stevens, 90-h.p. Mer- 
cedes, time, 45 2-5; William Wallace, 9o- 
h.p. F.1.A.T., 2nd, time, 46 3-5; James L 
Breese, 35-h.p. Mercedes, 3rd; uis 
Ross had walkover in his heat; final heat, 
won by Louis S. Ross, 20-h.p. Special 
steamer, time, 41 3-5 (equals competition 
record);.S. B. Stevens, 90-h.p. Mercedes, 
2nd, time, 46 1-5; William Wallace, 9o-h.p. 
F.LA.T., 3rd, time, 47 3-5. 

One mile, class B, 851 to 1,432 pounds— 
Won by Webb Jay, 15-h.p. White, time, 
51 4-5; Guy Vaughn, 4o-h.p. Decauville, 
and, time, 54 3-5. 

One mile, class A, 1,432 to 2,204 pounds— 
Won by Louis S. Ross, 20-h.p. Special 
steamer, time, 42; S. B. Stevens, oom 
Mercedes, 2nd, time, 45 4-5; William Wa 
lace, 90-h.p. F.I.A.T., 3rd, time, 47 2-5; Paul 
Sartori, 90-h.p. F.LA.T., 3rd. 

One mile time trials—Charles Soules, 30- 
h.p. Pope-Toledo, time, 57; John Caswell, 
35-40-h.p. Columbia, time, 1:27 against the 
wind; Hiram Percy Maxim, 18-h.p. Colum- 
bia, time, 1 :22. 


Racing on Friday. 


Ormonp, Fia., Jan. 27.—After an experi- 
ence that is best described as strenuous, 
Walter Christie, of New York, with his 
front drive racer, captured the Lozier trophy 
offered to the American built car that won 
the fifty mile race run on the beach this 
morning. ‘There were three starters and 
Christie finished alone, after running into 
the ocean once and almost turning over 
when he struck soft sand when traveling 
probably 80 miles an hour. His total time 
was 1 hour, 11 minutes and 20 1-5 seconds, 
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slow because of delays occasioned by engine 
troubles. The last twenty-five miles were 
covered in 22 minutes, 46 1-5 seconds, net 
time. There were three controls of two 
minutes each. 

A. C. Webb, with the Pope-Toledo, 
Barney Oldfield, with the Peerless Green 
Dragon, and Walter Christie, in the front 
drive car of his own construction, started a 
minute apart from the Ormond end of the 
beach shortly after 7 o’clock, on their jour- 
ney over the twelve and one-half mile 
course. The beach was in poor condition 
with the almost high tide. When leading at 
six miles, Webb retired on account of a 
timer trouble. Oldfield says that when he 
reached what he thought was the 12 1-2 mile 
turning point, but which subsequently he 
learned was the 11-mile post, there were no 
officials on hand, so he timed himself two 
minutes by the watch he carried on his knee, 
and then started north. Of course, upon 
reaching the starting point the officials told 
him that he had not gone far enough down 
the beach to complete the course, and his 
time could not be allowed. Barney was 
given another start with about twenty-five 
minutes against him. He reported very lit- 
tle beach for riding, and lots of soft sand. 
He was reported at the turn in 17:35, and 
finished twenty-five miles in 35:43, with only 
three tires on his car. A rear tire had rolled 
off into the ocean but he continued riding 
on his rim. He started on the second lap 
but the soft sand would not support the 
sharp rim and he retired at thirty miles. 

Christie lost much valuable time by a 
broken connecting rod on the first lap, con- 
suming 48:34 on the journey of twenty-five 
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miles. On the next round he suffered much 
from the cold and his benumbed hands could 
not hold the wheel when the car dropped 
into a soft spot and he ran out into the 
water where he was thoroughly drenched. 
He got the car back to the small stretch 
of beach that still remained, however, and 
finished at a fast ¢lip. The high tide pre- 
vented further racing in the morning. 

Several thousand visitors, many of them 
coming on the special trains from Jackson- 
ville, were disappointed this afternoon, be- 
cause the poor condition of the beach made 
racing impossible. The 100-mile race sched- 
uled for 3 o’clock was postponed, and some 
five and ten-mile races substituted. The 
east wind kept the water high on the beach, 
however, and were it not for a match race 
between a Decauville and a Bollee, the day 
would have been wasted. 

The races were scheduled for the Daytona 
end, although the beach at Ormond proved 
later in the day, to be in much the better 
shape. It is true that there were some 
ridges and mounds high up on the course, 
but the impatient spectators who had waited 
for days hoping to see some real sport, 
thought a few regular races might have 
been started. The bad handling of the 
program left no slow classes that might 
have been run with safety to-day. 

Some of the contestants arrived geared 
and equipped for a 100-mile race; others 
who had been warned, came ready for the 
shorter races. There was naturally a squab- 
ble, but the anxiety of the drivers to race 
would have caused all of them to start in 
any kind of an event. 

While the spectators tramped the beach 
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trying to keep warm, and the photographers 
snapped everything in sight, E. S. Part- 
ridge, of New York, and Isaac E. Emerson, 
of Baltimore, were having an argument as 
to the relative speed of the 40-horsepower 
Decauville driven by Guy Vaughn and the 
40-horsepower Leon Bollee owned by Mr. 
Emerson, and driven by R. Magondeaux. 
It finally resulted in a match at $500 a side, 
but with each side’s followers betting among 
themselves, there was considerably more up 
on the outcome. The Bollee went to the 
front at the first mile, but the Decauville 
beat it to the five-mile turn in 4:20 2-5 by 
six lengths. After a two-minute control 
they were sent away again, and Vaughn 
with the white Decauville that was formerly 
raced by Nathaniel Huggins at the Empire 
track, crossed the finish about 100 yards in 
front of his competitor. The net time was 
9:25 I-5. 

E. H. R. Green, the member of the 
A. A. A. Racing Board in Texas, has bought 
the Packard Gray Wolf, and will race it on 
the track this season with his two Franklin 
cars, and the new Packard racer which is 
being built for the heavyweight classes. 

Louis S. Ross has sold his special steam 
racer to Charles Heineman, of the Metro- 
politan Turf Club, New York, for a price 
said to be $500. F. Ed. Spooner is to man- 
age it, and Joe Nelson will be the new 
driver. 

Plans are being laid for a two or three 
mile automobile track at Ormond to be run 
in conjunction with the beach races when 
the tide there is too high for speeding. In 
the enclosure there will also be grounds for 
other sports 





ARTHUR McDONALD IN THE NAPIER RACER. PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER HE HAD COVERED THE MILE IN 34 2-5 SECONDS. 
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H. W. FLETCHER, WINNER OF THE RACE FOR THE W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., TROPHY, IN THE DE DIETRICH 80-H.P. CAR. 


Distance, 100 Miles—Time, 1 Hour 18 Minutes 24 Seconds. 


Much of the interest was taken from the 
remaining days of the tournament by the 
breaking of the crank-shaft on the new 60- 
horsepower Ford racer, which was tried on 
the beach to-day for the first time. It can- 
not be repaired in time for Tuesday’s record 
trial, as the shaft is of special construction. 
The car is geared very high. The shaft 
broke while the motor was being run in the 
garage. Mr. Ford believes that it broke 
where there was a weld in the shaft, al- 
though it was supposed to have been turned 
from a solid slab. 

Following is the summary: 

Fifty miles for Lozier trophy, open to 
American built cars only, won by Walter 
Christie, 60-h.p. Christie, time, 1:11:20 1-5; 
first 25 miles, 48:34; second trip, 22:46 1-5 
A. C. Webb, 75-h.p. Pope-Toledo, retired at 
six miles with broken commutator. Barney 
Oldfield, 50-h.p. Peerless, turned at 10 in- 
stead of 12 1-2 miles, and had to restart; 
lost tire and retired at 30 miles 


Saturday's Programme. 


OrMonpd, Fia., Jan. 28.—E. R. 
the New York horse owner and sportsman, 


Thomas, 


in the special class for Mercedes cars on 
the Ormond end of the beach to-day, guided 
his 9o-h.p. racer over the ten-mile course 
in 6:31 4-5, a world’s record which 
supplants the previous figure of 6:50 made 
by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., last year. This is 
an average of little more than 39 seconds 
for each mile, and proves the new follower 
of motor-car racing to be a driver of skill 
and daring. 


new 


With his pretty wife present to encourage 
him, the tall, slim, smiling son of General 
Thomas piloted the slate-colored car in 
faultless fashion, and had no trouble in 
beating B. M. Shanley, Jr., James L. Breese 
and S. B. Stevens, the other starters. The 
latter had trouble with his engine at nine 
miles and retired. The cylinder is scored 
and the car can furnish no more fast time 
at this tournament. 


It was originally planned to have four or 
five races, but the start of the first one was 
not made until 8 o’clock instead of 7 o'clock, 
as originally scheduled, so that 9:30 o'clock 
brought the tide so high on the beach that 
there could be no more racing to-day, and 
all the other events, including the 100-mile 
race for the Vanderbilt trophy, go over to 
This announcement 
followed ‘by the news that the crankshaft 
on the new Ford car had broken, has ex- 
tracted all 
nament, and to-day sees the hurried depar- 


Monday and Tuesday. 


remaining interest in the tour- 
ture of hundreds of disappointed patrons 
of the sport. 

In the for F.I.A.T. cars, 
William Wallace had no trouble in defeat- 
ing Paul Sartori by more ghan a=mile in 
6:54 3-5. 


ten-mile race 


Three heats of the Ormond Derby were 
run at ten miles, McDonald taking one with 
his Napier, E 
L. Breese third. 


. R. Thomas second, and James 

In the last heat Paul Sar- 
a false start and was not 
given another trial. A wave struck Wal- 
lace’s car, as he ran too close to the water's 
edge, and the short circuit that resulted gave 
the heat to Breese. 

The summary follows: 

Ten miles, for F.I.A.T. cars—Won by 
William Wallace, go-h.p. F.I.A.T., time 
6:54 3-5; Paul Sartori, 90-h.p. F.I.A.T., 2d. 
Won by a mile. 

Ten miles. for Mercedes cars, for the 
Mercedes tr6phy—Won by E. R. Thomas, 
90-h.p. Mercedes, tie, 6:31 4-5, new world’s 
record; B M. Shanley, Jr.ygo0-h-p. Mercedes, 
and, time, 7:44 1-5; James E*Breese, 35-h.p. 
Mercedes, 3rd, time 9:25 4-5; S.B. Stevens, 
retired with engine trouble. 

Ormond Derby, ten miles.—First heat, 
won by Arthur McDonald, 90-h.p. Napier, 
time, 7:06; Charles Deplus, 80-h.p. Pipe, 
2nd, time 7:40 2-5; M. G. Bernin, 69-h.p. 
Renault, 3rd, time, 7:59 2-5. Second heat, 
won by E. R, 


tori went away 


Thomas, 90-h.p. Mercedes, , 


time, 7:10 2-5; B. M. Shanley, Jr., 90-h.p. 
Mercedes, 2nd; S. B. Stevens, retired. Third 
heat James L. 35-h.p 
Mercedes, time, 10:29 2-5; William Wallace 
retired with Paul Sartori 
made a false start and failed to return for 
Mon 


won by Breese, 


short circuit; 


a new one. Final heat to be run on 


day. 


Races on Monday. 


Special Correspondence. 

Ormonp, Jan. 30—H. W. Fletcher driv- 
ing the Dietrich car 
Vanderbilt Cup 
race, and now owned by O. F. Thomas, of 
New York, a partner of E. R. Thomas, won 
the Vanderbilt Trophy in the 1oo-mile race 
the Ormond-Daytona to-day. 
On a course that had a couple of miles of 
bad going, the powerful machine established 
a new world’s record 


80-horsepower De 


used by Gabriel in the 


over beach 


for the distance of 
1 hr., 18m. and 24 sec., or an average speed 
of 47 seconds to each mile, which is at the 
rate of 77 miles an hour. 

To have the finish at the Daytona club- 
house, although the start was 8 miles from 
that point, the A. A. A. officials in the style 
that has characterized their conduct of the 
meet, cut up the course m such a way that 
no new records for distances up to 50 miles 
could be taken, although they were unr- 
doubtedly sliced unmercifully by the sneed- 
ing machines in to-day’s contests. Every- 
one interested in the sport was disgusted 
with this lack of foresight by officials who 
have in charge automobile racing in this 
country, for it will only make us the butt 
of ridicule on the other side.. All times 
taken except for 10, 60, 80 and 100 miles 
were at intermediate distances that will 
never be considered. standard records. 

Ten machines lined up for the start of the 
century under a scorching sun and on a 
beach that was good for all except a couple 


of miles. The start was made at the six 
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mile post, the course coming past the club- 
house which was at the ten mile post, then 
to the sixteen mile post at Ormond. This 
was covered three times, making 84 miles, 
in addition to the ten which was 94, and 
then six miles down, finishing in front of 
the Daytona club-house. Shortly before 9 
o'clock the cars were sent away a minute 
apart in the following order: Arthur E. 
McDonald, 90-h.p. Napier; E. Fredericks, 
with B. M. Shanley, Jr.’s 90-h.p. Mercedes; 
M. G. Bernin, with W. Gould Brokaw’s 
60-h.p. Renault; Paul Sartori, with A. G. 
Vanderbilt’s 90-h.p. F.I1.A.T.; Wm. Wallace, 
in his go-h.p. F.LA.T:; Chas. Deplus, i 
J. S. Heller's 90-h.p. Pipe; S. B. Stevens, ir 
his 90-h.p. Mercedes; Walter Christie, in 
his 60-h.p. Christie; Chas. Canault, in R. E. 
Jarrige’s 45-h.p. De Dietrich, and H. W. 
Fletcher, in the 80-h.p. De Dietrich, recent- 
ly purchased by O. F. Thomas, of New 
York 

Of the above the Napier retired at 69 
miles with carbureter and tire troubles; the 
Stevens car was out at about 14 miles with 
cylinder troubles, but later on Stevens at- 
tempted to finish. The Pipe car cracked a 
rear cylinder when near the front at 50 
miles and when going well. This car has 
traveled over 8,000 miles. The De Dietrich 
driven by Canault, also failed to finish. 

Fletcher won the race by 3 minutes, 14 
seconds from M. G. Berfiin, who was only 
6 1-5 seconds ahead of Sartori, with Shan- 
ley about 3 minutes behind them. Walter 
Christie was fifth and Wm. Wallace sixth, 
although he had an excellent chance of win- 
ning when his tire came off. 


1 


He finished 
the race on three tires 
McDonald was first to go away, and he 
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AMONG THE SPECTATORS. 
Duke of Manchester and His Handsome Little 
Son and Heir. 


made the turns in faultless fashion, al- 
though Fredericks took them a little faster 
but to the danger of himself and his car 
Sartori was poorest of all in getting around 
usually going.a quarter of a mile past the 
stake, then getting into the loose sand and 
losing much valuable time. Wallace trav- 
eled close to the turn stakes at good speed, 
while Bernin had his track experience to 
calf upon when going around the ends of 
the course. 

From the start Fletcher in his De Dietrich 
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front, al- 
though after the retirement of the Napier, 
Wallace was the leader, while a little later, 
when he 


kept crawling up on those in 


had a tire come off, Bernin fig- 
Sartori behind. 
lhe latter lost some time because of a leak 
in the gasoline tank and for the last quarter 
of the journey it was kept from falling off 
by some tire tape and rope. On the stretches 
it made great time but lost badly on the 
turns. 


ured in front with close 


Before 50 miles was covered Fletcher 
had gone by three of the cars, and at the 
finish he was in thifd position, although 
he started tenth. 

(his is Fletcher’s first race, his only 

previous experience at motor-car driving 
being with touring cars around New York. 
lie drove the machine in reckless fashion, 
but it stood up well and gave no trouble 
of any kind. 
First, 
Fletcher, 80-horsepower De Dietrich, time 
1 hour 18 minutes 24 seconds; second, Bern- 
in, 60-horsepower Renault, time 1 hour 21 
minutes 38 third, Sartori, 90- 
horsepower F. IL. A. T., time 1 
minutes 44 1-5 seconds; fourth, Le Blanc, 
go-horsepower Mercedes, time I hour 24 
minutes 28 4-5 seconds; fifth, Christie, 60- 
Christie, 1 hour 27 minutes 
16 4-5 seconds; sixth, Wallace, 90-horse- 
power F.1.A.T, time 1 hour 29 minutes 20 
seconds. 

After the finish of the 100-mile race, the 
beach was in fine condition for more driv- 
ing, and it was decided to have some five 
and ten mile events. More than one hour 
was consumed by the officials in discussing 
whether the races should be run north or 
after this 


Six cars finished, as _ follows: 


seconds ; 
hour 21 


horsepower 


south, and council it was an- 

















Finish of Final Heat of Dewar Trophy Race—Ross Steamer Leading. 
Oldfield's Car with one Tire Gone in the 50 Mile Event. 


William K. Vanderbilt. Jr., at the Wheel of His New Mercedes. 
Start 


of Semi-Final for Dewar Trophy. 


CARS IN ACTION AND AT REST IN RACES AT THE FLORIDA TOURNAMENT ON ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH. 
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DETAILS OF THE BIG RACING 


Weight Ibs. |No.Cylinders| Bore and 


CARS THAT COMPETED IN THE FLORIDA TOURNAMENT. 


Mile : 
Record. Tires. 





H. L. Bowden's Mercedes... 


Henry Ford's Ford.......... 
Chas. Deplus’ Pipe... .. 


Wm, Wallace's Fiat... 


S. B. Stevens’ Mercedes 

E. R. Thomas’ Mercedes... . 

A. C. Webb's Pope-Toledo 

H. W. Fletcher's De Dietrich.... 
W. Gould Brokaw's Renault 


Webb Jay's White.... 
lebb Jay's White. .. 
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nounced with great importance, that the 
races would be to the south. Meantime, 
the saucy tide which would not stay back 
for even the A. A. A. officials, was crawl- 
ing up on the beach and the spectators were 
doing their usual amount of swearing. 

The five-mile race for the W. Gould 
Brokaw trophy was run in two heats and a 
final. There were four starters in the first 
heat, who finished in the following order: 
First, E. R. Thomas, 90-horsepower Mer- 
cedes; second, William Wallace, 90-horse- 
power F.I.A.T.; third, S. B. Stevens, go- 
horsepower Mercedes; fourth, Geo. Flinn, 
60-horsepower Mercedes. Winner’s time, 3 
minutes 29 3-5 seconds. 

In the second heat Paul Sartori brought 
in the 90-horsepower F.1.A.T. first, his time 
being 3 minutes 56 seconds, followed by the 
Christie 60-horsepower car, and McDonald 
in the 90-horsepower Napier. E. R. Thomas 
won the final heat in 3 minutes 30 I-5 sec- 


onds, with Wallace second in 3 minutes 46 
seconds, and Sartori third. 

The Great Ormond Handicap, for a dis- 
tance of five miles, brought out Paul Sar- 
tori, who won with the 90-horsepower 
F.LA.T. in 3 minutes 57 seconds, with E. 
R. Thomas second and William Wallace 
third. Sartori had 34 seconds handicap, 
Wallace 19 seconds, while Thomas was on 
scratch. 


Mile Record Broken. 


Ormonp, Fia., Jan. 31—H. L. Bowden, 
of Boston, whose 120-horsepower eight-cyl- 
inder Mercedes made one mile in 34 I-5 sec- 
onds on January 25, has again tried the 
speed of his huge machine and succeeded in 
bringing the figures for one mile down to 
32 4-5 seconds and for the kilometer to 
20 3-5 seconds. 

Bowden’s figures will not, however, be 


allowed to stand as official times owing to 
the fact that his car is over weight, the 
rules fixing a maximum of 2,204 pounds, 
while the big double-engined Mercedes 
weighs 2,600 pounds—396 pounds too much. 
The fact remains, however, that this time 
has actually been made by an automobile, 
and the two-mile-a-minute mark is being 
brought nearer. 


New Racing Organization. 

Ormonn, Fra., Feb. 1.—Dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which this year’s auto- 
mobile race meet at the beach was man- 
aged has resulted in the formation of a new 
organization, which proposes to take charge 
of future Florida race meets. The Ormond 
Racing Association, as the new body is 
called, took shape at the meeting held at the 
Hotel Ormond on Saturday night. Twenty- 
one men, representing various phases of au- 
tomobiling, were presenf, and thoroughly 
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discussed the matter, with the result that 
the formation of the new association was 
decided upon, and Charles H. Hyde, presi- 
dent of the New York Motor Club, was 
chosen chairman, and J. C. Kerrison, of the 
Massachusetts Automobile Club, secretary. 

Among those at the meeting were W. J. 
Morgan, of New York; F. X. Mudd, of 
Chicago; D. H. Lewis, of Buffalo; E. R. 
Thomas, of New York; S. A. Miles, Al 
Reeves and A. G. Batchelder, of New York; 
James D. Price, of Ormond; H. L. Bowden, 
of Boston; James Cornell, J. A. Bostram, 
W. S. Kenny and Dr. J. Miller, of Ormond. 

A board of nine directors was chosen and 
given full power to adopt a constitution and 
by-laws, elect officers and hold race meets 
pending another general meeting of the 
new association. The following members 
constitute the board: Frank X. Mudd, of 
Chicago; H. L. Bowden, of Boston; S. A. 
Miles, of New York; W. J. Morgan, of 
New York; James Cornell, J. A. Bostram, 
J. D. Price, W. S. Kenny and Dr. J. Miller, 
of Ormond. 

Among the plans considered was the 
building of a three-mile track near the 
beach upon which races could be held when 
the beach was not in good condition. Meets 
will be held when the beach is in the best 
condition, without regard to conflict with 
other dates except that of the New York 
automobile show. A fall meét for record 
trials is also planned. 


Notes on the Meet. 


A great redeeming feature of the meet 
was the efficient work of the timers under 
A. L. McMurtry, using his own timing ap- 
paratus. Associated with Mr. McMurtry 
were Charles J. Dieges, of New York; 
S. M. Butler, secretary of the A. C. A.; 
J. C. Kerrison, of Boston, and Frank X. 
Mudd, of the Chicago Automobile Club. 


The strongest of words would be weak 
in condemnation of the management dis- 
played by the A. A. A. officials who had the 
meet in charge, having taken it out of the 
hands of W. J. Morgan, who managed it for 
two years for the Florida East Coast Auto- 
mobile Association, which is ostensibly the 
promoter of the entire affair. There was no 
head nor tail to anything. The people at 
Ormond wanted the starts and finishes at 
their point, while the Daytona people tried 

) carry out their original intentions to 

rab the whole thing for their end of the 

ne. Everyone wanted to be boss and yet 
ere was no real leader among them all. 

) one could answer a question with any 

rtainty and the program was shifted about 

th an entire disregard of the contestants. 

.sk Mr. Foster,” who is the tourists’ di- 

‘tor for Florida, was all the “high offi- 

ls” were able to say when asked for in- 
mation. It was a rude joke. Half the 
ivers would come prepared for a hundred- 
le race and find that five-mile events had 

n substituted. Then the other half 

uld have to wait until gears were changed 

short-distance work, and all the while 
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the tide would be rising, and the specta- 
tors swearing. It took more than an hour 
after the Vanderbilt race was run, to de- 
cide whether the next event should run 
north or south, and when racing was again 
resumed the tide preveitted more’ than a 
couple of events. It was the scandalous 
fiasco that the sport and pastime has had 
to stand in its history, and sets the entire 
sport back at least a year. Any weak excuse 
that the wrong week was selected, that the 
tide was too high, the weather too cold, or 
the beach bad, can have little weight, for 
the dates could have been changed a couple 
of months ago by the A. A. A. officials when 
wire-pulling resulted in their getting the 
meet under their control. “Simply disgrace- 
ful,” was the verdict of every one, even the 
major part of the officials themselves. The 
extenuating circumstances were the cold 
weather which resulted in high tide, and the 
fact that the beach couid only be used a 
short time each day. However, any sane 
person who attended knows full well that, 
properly handled, all the races could have 
been finished by Saturday night instead of 
being dragged over until Tuesday. 


H. W. Fletcher, handling the De Dietrich 
80-horsepower car which Gabriel drove in 
the Vanderbilt Cup Race, established a 
world’s record for 100 miles, covering the 
distance in 1:18:24, at the same time lower- 
ing many of the intermediate distances. 
The car was fitted with the Truffault-Hart- 
ford shock absorber. 


Louis S. Ross, of Newton, Mass., was 
another star in the Florida tournament, 
being the first driver to lower Vanderbilt’s 
figures of last year. Ross drove a special 
steamer, and took prize after prize at the 
kilometer and mile, including the Sir 
Thomas Dewar trophy, and created a new 
mile competition record of 41 3-5 seconds. 
He also established world’s kilometer and 
mile records for steam cars, 24 I-5 and 38 
seconds, respectively. 

Because of the deplorable mismanage- 
ment and the consensus of opinion being in 
favor of a properly conducted meet some- 
where on the beach, the new Ormond Rac- 
ing Association was formed to promote a 
tournament in 1906, without any reference 
to any affair that may be conducted by the 
Florida East Coast Association. 


Of great interest was the phenomenal 
mile in 32 4-5 seconds, made by H. L. 
Bowden, of Boston, with a car of his own 
creation made by hooking up the 60-horse- 
power, four-cylinder engine from his motor- 
boat and the 60-horsepower engine from his 
last year’s racer. As his car, however, was 
overweight, the figures will not be allowed 
under the rules of the Association, still it 
will constitute the fastest time in which a 
mile was over covered by an automobile, 
while 34 2-5 seconds, scored by Arthur Mc- 
Donald in a 90-horsepower Napier Gordon 
Bennett racer, will stand as the official 
record time for the distance. 


As a result of the Florida fiasco, for which 
every one blames the A. A. A. officials, 
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H. W. Whipple has resigned as president; 
as has also W. C. Temple, the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the racing board suc- 
ceeding A. R. Pardington, W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., H. L. Bowden and William Wal- 
lace. 

E. R. Thomas, of New York, among the 
latest to join the ranks of the amateurs, 
proved himself to be a driver of no little 
skill and daring, establishing a new world’s 
record at ten miles, covering the distance in 
his 90-horsepower Mercedes in 6:31 I-5. 

The race course was fourteen miles in 
length, and at low tide about 300 feet wide. 


Conditions at Palm Beach. 


Patm Beacu, Fia., Jan. 29.—Affairs in 
the automobile and power boat lines are 
very quiet here, preceding the auto-boat 
races which are scheduled to begin Wed- 
nesday, February 1. To date, three racing 
auto-boats have arrived. Of these Smith 
& Mabley’s boat Challenger was so unfor- 
tunate as to have a big hole stove in her 
side when she was launched. The launch- 
ing process consisted in dropping her into 
the water—a method little suited to the 
thin and tender skin of an auto-boat. How- 
ever, repairs are to be made at once, and 
it is hoped to have her in shape for racing 
when the tournament opens. 

Several more racing boats are expected 
to arrive to-morrow and Tuesday, some 
shipped by rail and others coming down 
from Ormond and Daytona by water. Just 
which boats these are and how many there 
will be of them, seems not to be known 
yet. Promoter W. J. Morgan, who was 
here the latter part of last week, returned 
to Ormond, but is expected here again 
to-night or in the morning. The automo- 
bile enthusiasts have not arrived yet from * 
Ormond, although Sir Thomas Dewar got 
in last night from Miami, where he spent 
Saturday fishing. He had had excellent luck. 
catching about 300 pounds of fish during 
the day’s sport, mainly king fish, one of 
which alone weighed eighty-five pounds. 
Sir Thomas showed burns on his hands 
where the line had run through, but these 
did not dampen his ardor to return next 
winter and spend some time at Miami and 
Nassau, fishing and hunting. 

The capture of the Sir Thomas mile 
record challenge trophy by the little turtle- 
back steamer on the Daytona beach proved 
a disappointment to the donor, who, when 
asked if he thought England would send a 
team over next year to try to recover it, 
said: “Well, it depends on what the man- 
agement does. I think the contest should 
be restricted to petrol cars only, Other- 
wise, how do we know what they will do 
next year? Perhaps someone will build a 
100-horsepower “Teakettle” like Ross’s. I 
admire Ross’s ingenuity in building such a 
fast machine, but what is it good for? 
How far could it go on the road. Now, 
McDonald’s Napier is a fine car and ran 
beautifully.” 














Asked if he would return next winter to 
attend the tournament, Sir Thomas said he 
and spoke of the sporting 
attractions, especially the fishing, at Miami 
and Nassau. He leaves Friday for New 
York, to sail on the 
way to the coast of Italy 

The great cold 1905 is now a 
thing of the past, but the inhabitants are 
still talking of 18 and 22 and 24 degrees 
above zero as we of the North would men- 


supposed so, 


Deutschland on his 


wave of 


tion the same figures if they were on the 
Last 
week’s weather was the coldest they ever 
had here, and every native is comparing it 
with the great freeze of ten years ago, when 
every orange tree in the state was killed. 
Here, all the beautiful cocoanut and royal 
palms that surround the Royal Poinciana, 
have suddenly turned from a luxuriant dark 
green to a reddish brown; the pineapple 
patches across the river in West Palm 
Beach, are a light yellow, and the few 
banana trees growing in the lawns about the 
pretty little southern cottages, are withered 
and drooping. But the temperature has 
risen again to 70, and all, including the 
hundreds of visitors from the North, are 
basking in the sunshine and enjoying the 
ultramarine of the once more pacified At- 
lantic. 


opposite side of the dread cipher. 


There are no automobiles in use here 
whatever, but the bicycle and bicycle chair 
stands are doing a thriving business, and 
there are, of course, a considerable num- 
ber of naphtha and gasoline launches on 
Lake Worth. No better roads were ever 
built than the shell roads here and at Mi- 
ami. They are made of huge lumps of the 
minute shell formation that seem to com- 
prise the only soil save a fine white top 
sand. The stuff is almost pure lime, and 
when a steam roller or travel rolls it down 
it cements itself firmly together, making a 
surface almost equal in smoothness and 
hardness to carefully laid cement. Little 
dust from it, even when perfectly 
dry. 


rises 


The following inclusive program has 
been settled for the Nice Automobile Week, 
which follows right after the Monaco auto- 
boat events: April 14 and 15, touring com- 
petition; April 16, battle of flowers; April 
17, kilometer and mile races, on the Rue 
Nationale near Antibes; April 18, hill 
climb for the De Caters Cup; April 19, 
contest of elegance at Monte Carlo; April 
22, paper chase; April 23, race for the 
Provincial Cup, open only to clubs of the 
South Provinces. 


A new weekly paper, published in France, 
under the name of La Revue Commerciale 
Automobile, is specially devoted to the in- 
terests of those who wish to buy or sell 
automobiles. While thus attending first to 
the commercial side, its contents include 
general articles on the sport.’ The office of 
publication is 16 Rue d’Argenteuil, Paris, 
and the subscription price is 5 
year, 


francs a 
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Adjusting Springs on Automatic Inlet Valves. 


By JOSEPH TRACY. 


HE power developed by a motor when 
fitted with automatic induction valves 
depends in a great measure on the way in 
which the springs on these valves are ad- 
As a general rule, it may be said 
that, the more slowly any motor runs the 
weaker should be the springs on the inlet 
valves. But when an inlet valve spring is 
too weak, the motor—assuming it to be a 
single cylinder engine—cannot be speeded 
up. When it is attempted to do so, back 
firing in the inlet pipe will occur, and the 
motor will miss badly at any but the lowest 
speed. A weak or broken spring on an auto- 
matic inlet valve is also often responsible 
for a fractured valve stem. The valve may 
not be “seated” properly when ignition takes 
place, and consequently it will be driven vio- 
lently to its seat by the force of the explo- 
sion. When this happens the shock of 
impact is often too much for the stem, which 
snaps off. 


justed. 


DETERMINING PROPER SPRING TENSION. 


The symptoms of too strong an automatic 


METHOD OF TESTING SPRINGS. 


spring are difficulty in starting the motor, 
unless it is cranked briskly; difficulty of 
running the motor slowly without stopping, 
and failure of the motor to develop power 
except at high speeds. 

Suppose that the spring on an automatic 
inlet valve of a single cylinder motor is 
broken or weakened, and that it is desired 
to replace it with 4 new one. New springs 
as they are sent out by the factories are 
usually longer than is necessary, so that if 
the new' spring is put on without cutting 
off one or even more turns of the coil it 
will be too strong. The proper strength 
can be found by first trying the motor with 
the spring as received from the factory or 
dealer. If the motor does not run well, 
take out the spring and cut off a small piece 

say, one-quarter of a turn—then replace 
the spring and valve and again test the 
motor. This cutting and trying should be 
continued until that length and tension of 
the spring are found which give the best re- 
sult. 

When fitting a 
should be tested at normal speed. 


new spring the motor 


If there 





is a governor on the motor, the valve 
spring should be adjusted so as to allow the 
motor to develop nearly its full power at 
the speed for which the governor is set. 

A sharp, flat cold-chisel should be used 
for cutting the spring, and care should be 
taken not to distort or bend the spring 
with the chisel when it is introduced be- 
tween the coils. If a cold-chisel is not 
available, a fine three-cornered or half- 
round file may be used to nick the spring at 
the point where it is desired to break it. 


How To SeLect A SPRING. 


In choosing a spring for either exhaust 
or inlet valves, see that it has as many coils 
as the necessary compression will permit; 
that its diameter is as large as can be used 
conveniently; that the spring is properly 
tempered, and, lastly, that it is uniformly 
wound, which means that the coils are 
spaced at uniform distances apart. 

When an automatic inlet valve is being 
adjusted, it is advisable to examine the 
valve seat and the face on the valve mush- 
room which presses against the seat. Both 
these surfaces should be bright and clean, 
and should make gas-tight contact all 
around. The valve can be tested for leak- 
age by pouring kerosene into the cage or 
seat. This must be done when the valve 
is in the cage and the valve spring in 
place. The kerosene will trickle through 
if there be the slightest leak. 

The valve stem should be examined to 
ascertain if it is perfectly straight and at 
right angles to the mushroom. Also see 
that the stem is not worn out of true by 
rubbing against the guide. When a valve 
is run for even a short time with a bent 
stem it will produce wear both on the stem 
and in the guide. Unless both guide and 
stem are perfectly “true” and properly 
fitted it will be impossible to make the 
valve act properly. 

EQUALIZING SprRING TENSION. 

A good plan when changing or adjust- 
ing an automatic inlet spring on a multi- 
cylinder motor is to test each cylinder sepa- 
rately. Suppose it is found that cylinder 
No. 1 runs best and No. 4 worst. Transpose 
the two valves and test again. If No. 4 
now runs best, it is clear that the valve is 
responsible. In this case all the other in- 
let valve springs should be adjusted like 
the spring on that one. To “equalize” the 
springs, the first thing to do is to wash 
both valves and cages thoroughly in clean 
gasoline, and see that the valve stems move 
freely in their guides without sticking or 
binding. Next, take the valve and cage 
that work best in the right hand and the 
inferior valve and cage in the left hand; 
grasp the edges of the cages only between 
the thumbs and forefingers, taking care 
that the mushrooms are perfectly free and 
do not touch the thumbs or fingers. Now 
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press the ends of the stems together and 
notice which mushroom leaves its seat 
first. If the mushroom of the valve in the 
right hand is the first to unseat, then clear- 
ly the spring on the other valve is the 
stronger and must: be reduced .in length 
until it allows its valve to unseat at exactly 
the same time as the valve in the right 
hand. 

Should the valve in the left hand leave 
its seat before the other, its spring is too 
weak and will have to be stretched or re 
placed with a new one of the proper ten 
sion. 

As a rule the springs on the inlet valves 
of high-speed motors are of greater tension 
than those on the same size valves of low 
speed motors. 

EFFECT ON THE GOVERNOR. 

It should be borne in mind when adjust- 
ing springs on motors that are controlled 
by governors that the smooth action of the 
governor depends to a great extent on the 
proper tension being put orf the inlet 
springs. If, for instance, there is excessive 
tension, the effect will be to make the gov- 
ernor act on the “hit-and-miss” principle, 
which results in giving a jerky motion to 
the car, thus imposing heavy strains on the 
transmission. The explanation of this is 
that the governor is set to maintain ap- 
proximately constant speed, say, 1,000 revo- 
lutions, and the throttle will be nearly 
closed when this speed is reached, so that 
very little gas is passing through the 
throttle, and there is a considerable vacuum 
or depression in the inlet pipe between 
the throttle and the inlet valves. The ten 
sion on the valve springs being too great, 
the reduced pressure in the inlet pipe is 
unable to open the valves, and consequently 
no gas enters the cylinders. As there ar« 
no explosions, the speed of -the motor de 
creases suddenly and the governor opens 
the throttle abruptly. Violent aspiration 
then takes place, which, in turn, results in 
powerful explosions, followed by a rapid 
decrease in engine speed. This again causes 
the governor to nearly close the throttle, 
and the fluctuations in the motor speed 
are continued in this way. It may also hap 
pen that, because of too much spring ten 
sion, so little gas is aspirated at small 
throttle openings that the resultant mix 
ture of fresh gas with the exhaust gases 
remaining in the cylinder will be non-ex 
plosive. 

Invet Lirt Limitep py COoLLar 


In all well-designed automatic inlet 
valves the amount of opening is regulated 
by the distance of the collar on the valve 
stem from the end of the guide through 
which the valve stem works. Some valves 
are prevented from opening too much 
merely by the tension of the springs. This 
is a bad arrangement, because, when the 
springs are properly adjusted for the hest 
running, they will permit the valves to open 
too wide, and so cause loss of compression. 
and consequently ¢f power, when the motor 
is speeded up 
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Valves. which are placed in such a posi- 
tion that their stems have a horizontal mo- 
tion will require stronger springs than if 
their stems moved in a vertical line. 

As a rule, valve springs last longer and 
retain their temper better when they are ex- 
posed to the atmosphere than if they are 
enclosed. This applies with greater force 
to springs on the valves of the air-cooled 
type of motor. 


Akron Auto Patrol Wagon. 


Special Correspondence. 
Akron, O., Jan. 
have been the first in the United States 


7.—This city claims to 


to use an automobile police patrol wagon, 
and, moreover, the chief of police claims 
that the automobile patrol wagon has had 
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City Electrician F. F. Loomis designed 
most of the electrical equipment, which 
was made in Akron; in fact, the entire 
machine was made in this city, different 
parts being made by different concerns 
The battery has 40 cells, divided into two 
groups of 20 cells each, and has a capacity 
of 60 ampere-hours on a three-hour. dis- 
charge. There are two motors of the iron- 
clad type, aggregating 8-horsepower. A 
maximum speed of about sixteen miles an 
hour can be attained, but the average 
running speed is from eight to ten miles 
an hour. The total weight is about 5,800 
pounds, and the original cost was $2,270. 

Owing to the fact that the current used 
for charging is supplied by a private con- 
cern, the maintenance costs the city a good 
deal moré than it would if civic charging 
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AKRON ELECTRIC PATROL WAGON, FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE UNITED{STATES. 


a large share in bringing about the decrease 
in crime that has been so marked in Akron 
since the vehicle was put into service, in 
October, 1808 

This machine bears ‘the scars of battle 
received at the hands of a mob of rioters 
in August, 1900, who were incensed because 
of their failure to lay hands upon a negro 
criminal. The body of the wagon is punc- 
tured by a number of bullet holes, and 
the brass rails and handles are dented and 
crushed by stones and other missiles aimed 
at the -machine \ gang of rioters seized 
it and, after running it along the streets, 
upset it into a ditch, from which it was 
rescued by a fireman 

The vehicle has had a number of col- 
lisions with telegraph poles and other un- 
yielding obstacles, but with the exception 
of a new set of solid rubber tires, a new 
battery and some minor repairs, it is al 
most as good as new 


facilities were available. Notwithstanding 
this, it is found considerably less expensive 
to maintain than the old horse-drawn patrol 
wagon, besides causing less trouble in every 
way. 

Riding in the electric patrol wagon seems 
to be objected to by persons arrested even 
more than appearing in the police court, 
doubtless because of the attention attracted 
This is thought to have had a great deal 
to do with the decrease in the number of 
arrests made within the last few years 


The British Ladies’ A. C. is following 
up its last interesting lecture by Lieutenant 
Windham, on “Seven Years’ Practical Use 
of Motor Cars,” by another on February 
7. by Captain Deasy on “Motor Mountain- 
eering in the Alps,” at the club-house, Cla- 
ridge’s Hotel in Brook Street. The more 
social side will be represented by music and 
tea after the address 
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Ross Steamer Construction. 


ee of the most conspicuous cars at the 
Ormond-Daytona meet 
was the special steam racer of Louis S. 
Ross, of Boston, styled the Teakettle. The 
car is, outwardly, very similar to the ill- 
fated Baker Torpedo, though larger and 
much more powerful, and looks equally 
simple. Appearances are only skin-deep, 
however, for the removal of the split beetle- 
shaped covering reveals a mass of appar- 
ently inextricably tangled pipes, rods and 
shafts, surrounding the and the 
driver's seat. That the machine possesses 


beach race 


boiler 


tremendous speed was shown in many 


cases, notably in the mile record trials, 
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eccentrics and a variable cut-off ranging 
from 5-8 stroke to central position. The 
boiler is of the fire tube type, 24 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches high, with copper 
shell wound with steel wires, and has 828 
copper tubes 1-2 inch in diameter, with a 
heating surface of 144 square feet. It is 
capable of carrying a working pressure of 
600 pounds to the square inch, but 400 
pounds is all that is ordinarily required. 
The steam is controlled by means of a 
combined balanced throttle and pressure re- 
ducing valve directly on top of the boiler. 
and is superheated in the fire box after 
passing the throttle, going directly to the 
engines after superheating. By passing the 
steam through a coil of pipe in the firebox 
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air in a mixing tube and burning with a 
blue flame after passing through a series of 
narrow slots in an iron casting. 

Water is furnished to the boiler by means 
of direct connected single-acting pumps, 
one to each engine, and with a variable 
stroke. The action of the pumps is con- 
tinuous, any excess of water being returned 
to the feed tank by a hand regulated valve. 
The water level is ascertained by try cocks 
on a water column. 

Cylinder lubrication is provided for by 
oil pumps, one to each engine, working the 
same as the water pump. A hand oiler is 
also provided, together with independent 
steam and air pumps, also an injector capa- 
ble of feeding against 450 pounds pressure. 


EXTERIOR OF THE ROSS STEAM CAR WHICH COVERED THE MILE IN 38 SECONDS AT FLORIDA TOURNAMENT. 


ROSS 20-HORSEPOWER STEAM CAR, KNOWN AS THE “TEAKETTLE,” WITH COVER REMOVED. 
Note Double Horizontal Engine Geared Direct to Each Rear Wheel. 


when a mile was covered in 38 seconds—a 
The machinery con- 
sists of two 3 by 4-inch double acting two- 
cylinder engines, geared directly to the rear 


new record for steam. 


wheels, with spur gears. There is no dif- 
ferential or compensating device, but the 
rear axle is in separate halves, each engine 
and wheel being independent of the other. 
Both engines are controlled by one throttle, 
and anv difference in speed of either en- 
gine due to turning corners, is taken care 
of by the elasticity of the steam. The valves 
are ordinary D slide valves controlled by 
link motion with 


the Stephenson open 


before reaching the engines, its temperature 
is raised, any entrained moisture being 
instantly converted into dry steam. The 
limit of superheat is practically fixed by the 
difficulty of cylinder lubrication at tempera- 
tures approaching 700 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Heat is furnished by burning gasoline 
under the boiler. The gasoline is in a tank 
under an air pressure of about 100 pounds, 
this pressure being maintained automatical- 
ly by pumps connected with the engines. 
Gasoline flows through a coil over the boil- 
er where it is vaporized and then goes in 
the form of gas to the burner, mixing with 





The tread is of standard width, 56 inches, 
and wheel-base is 108 inches. Steering is 
controlled by a vertical lever on the left 
hand of operator, turning being accom- 
plished by pushing or pulling this lever as 
required, the front axles being given suff- 
cient rake to cause the steering gear to prac- 
tically right itself as soon as pressure on it 
is relieved. 

Band brakes are fitted on each rear wheel 
and in combination with the foot reverse 
controlling the links on the engines furnish 
an efficient means of quickly stopping the 

(Continued on Page 225.) 
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Ready for the Chicago Auto Show. 


Biggest Display Ever Seen in the West Will Open to the 
Public Saturday Night, February 4. 


Special Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—With the opening of 
the Chicago Automobile Show on February 
4, only hours away, the event is the one thing 
to talk about among those interested in 
vehicles that go without horses. And those 
interested are a large majority of those who 
talk. It is not a time of many sales. Prob- 
able purchasers are waiting for the show. 

“I like your machine. I am going to 
buy. But I think I would be better satis- 
fied to wait until after the show.” All the 
salesmen on “Automobile Row,” the retail 
automobile houses on Michigan avenue, to- 
day report that they have heard the fore- 
going statements many times within the 
last month. 

Chicago is all ready. Te Coliseum will 
be turned over to the exhibitors on Wednes- 
day, and the work of installation will com- 
mence that day. Almost all the exhibits 
are waiting for the order to move in, hav- 
ing arrived in the city during the last week. 
On account of the large number of belated 
applications for space it has been decided to 
use the basement of the building in addition 
to all the main floor and annex and the 
space in the galleries. More than 150 ap- 
plications for space have been refused. 

In addition to the exhibitors of automo- 
biles 125 manufacturers of parts and ac- 
cessories have reserved space. 

Extensive preparations have been made 
for the visitors who will be in Chicago. 
The Chicago Automobile Club has an- 
nounced that its doors will not be closed for 
a week. Saturday evening a vaudeville per- 
formance will be given for those who care 
for that sort of entertainment at the club 
house. A concert will follow on Sunday 
and banquets, smokers and other affairs will 
be given during the following week. The 
“good-roads” people will have a meeting 
during the week which the automobilists 
will be interested in and will be in session 
for two days. 

A large delegation from the Daytona 
races is expected to arrive on Friday. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr.. H. L. Bowden, Arthur 
McDonald, C. S. Henshaw, G. A. Wal- 
green are some of those who have promised 
to come. Sir Thomas Dewar will also be 
here and will be the guest of President John 
Farson, of the automobile club, during the 
week. A banquet in his honor will be given 
Tuesday evening at the club. 

Samuel A. Miles, general manager of the 
show, who has been in attendance at the 
races in Florida, returned to Chicago this 
morning. 

A result of the show, according to Mr. 
Fest, who is in immediate charge of ex- 
hibits, will be the introduction in Chicago 
of a large number of commercial vehicles 
to take the place of the present horse de- 


livery wagons. This he found to be true in 
St. Louis during the automobile exhibition 
at the fair. 

The exposition will close Saturday night, 
Feb. 11. 


List of Exhibitors. 


The accompanying floor plans show the 
arrangement of the booths in the main floor, 
annex and galleries. Each stand is num- 
bered and the complete official list of 
exhibitors is given herewith in alphabetical 
order, with stand numbers corresponding 
to the numbered spaces on the plans. The 
list follows: 


MAIN FLOOR AND ANNEX. 

EX HIBITORS. A STAND NO. 
Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia........ 100 
Acme Motor Car Co., Reading, Pa. 150, 151 
American de Dietrich Motor Car Co., 


Oe a ee 153, 154, 155 
Apperson Brothers Auto Co., Kokomo, 
NR btw ary 4 0svic vain cog cartes eerie 6, 7,8 
Auburn Auto Co., Auburn, Ind........ 142 
Austin Auto Co. Grand _ Rapids, 
EY SL tS boa uk beg ba eee eae 134, 135 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa........... 87, 88 
B 


Banker, ‘A. C., Co., Chicago. .115, 116, 117 
Bartholomew, Co., The, Peoria, Ill. 157, 158 
Blomstrom, C. H., Motor Co., De- 


Ee ee 97, 38 
Buick Motor Car Co. Jackson, 
Bs is cuwnwe<ovd cuss seen wnenael 105, 106 
Cc 


Cadillac Auto. Co., Detroit, Mich...89, 90 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., Newburg, 


Rs Se ee meet ee et 177 
Chicago Caloric Engine Co., Chicago.. 16 
Chicago Motorcycle Co., Chicago ..... 16 
Cleveland Motor Car Co., The, Cleve- 

es Perce? oT III, 112 

D 
Dolson, Jno., L., & Sons, Charlotte 

MEN deo.s ¢ontwitnswebigetibcaphsaacn 149 

Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. ...... 29 
E 


Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co., Detroit.. 324 


Electric Vehicle Co, Hartford, 
Conn....... 20, 21, 22, 23, 36, 37, 38, 39 
Elmore Mfg. Co., Clyde, Ohio ....41, 42 
F 
Franklin, H. H., Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
LM da iva shen oetepaeel 93, 94, 95, 96 
Fredonia Auto. Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 176 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
= SS re 136, 137, 138, 139, 140 
H 
Hagamann & Hammerly, Oakley Ave., 
I inane haes.o eéneun ane aa 118 
Haynes-Apperson Co., Kokomo, Ind..24, 40 
Hammer Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. .. 152 
Holsman Auto. Co., Chicago.......... 119 
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Jeffery, T. B. & Co, Kenosha, 
Er «i tatend os-teene obaes 25, 26, 27, 28 
EK 
Kilfyre, La Salle St., Chicago........ 144 
Kirk Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio ....... &4, 85 
Knox Auto. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
pcbicc su vibe 10RE Cie eereeneewe 9, 10, II, 12 
L 
Locomobile Co. of America, Bridge- 
Ot Re. cans atlane ee 59, 62, 75, 78 
M 
Marion Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, 
BENS i sie ae des se hadek t.eakaeon 114 


Marble-Swift Auto. Co., Chicago.... 175 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., Tarry- 
SE Rs 45 thas arewsc uae ea 64, 80 

Mead Cycle Co., Chicago.......... 147, 148 

Michigan Auto. Co., Ltd., Kalamazoo, 
ED «i chevsgees Cee vai oe peate 156, 162 


Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis.63, 79 
Model Gas Engine Works, Auburn, 


UML, 0:4 w ach ws deeded a! Raden eed Sire 132, 133 
Moline Auto. Co., Moline, Ill. ....... 103 
Monarch Auto. Co., Chicago ......... 113 

N 
National Motor Vehicle Co., Indian- 

Na dak Gaemaeed hy ciedenn aati 4,5 

Northern Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. .85, 86 
0 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 
sd 00 Oe W eneee cael Vwenene 55, 50, 71, 72 


P 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
SE Pre rs oer re 17, 18,°19 
Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland 
Pay pakdnnlthseeckie end 57, 58, 73, 74 
Pierce, The George N., Co., Buffalo, 
Dera hs Chk poses etedh ao we 49, 50, 65, 66 
Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis. .... 163 
Pope Motor Car Co. New York 
SE a cvuvanddwistehiesece 51, 52, 53, 54 


Pope Mfg. Co., New York City 67, 68, 69, 70 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 


BOG vecasacivacebtissboweinke 120, 121 
Pungs-Finch Auto. & Gas Engine Co., 
A ee ae 164 
R 
Reliance Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
EE sidananue atesdniatuncnhevedina 14! 


Reid Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich... 165, 166 
Reo Car Co., Lansing, Mich. ..129, 130, 131 


Royal Auto. Co., Chicago ....... 159, 160 

Royal Motor Car Co., Cleveland, 
DK 5.0 otunaceaeebbue ie tas euke 33, 34, 35 

Ss 

Standard Wheel Co., Terre Haute, 
DGD 6 tsSeuus eSbun bbb acddadieaer 145, 146 

Stearns, F. B. & Co., Cleveland, 
SEE dadus dakuc cabdcaotelinie mee 161, 167 

Stevens, J., Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee 
«Se he Oe te QI, 92 

St. Louis Motor Carriage Co., St. Louis, 
DS en awekieses we Cadet eanbane 109, 110 


Stoddard Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio..173, 174 


Studebaker Auto. Co., South Bend, 
SL ovuthuadaOumhes sau eunaine 13, 14, 15 
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T 
Thomas, E. R., Motor Co., Buffalo, 
Ps. Es x00 ear nev hereto ene 
Tincher Auto. Co., Chicago 
U 
Union Auto. Co., Union City, Ind..... . 99 
Vv 
Vehicle Equipment Co., New York 
CA cercvnccescsy Nem ERA. 27K, 
Ww 
Waltham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 
iene couteinont 122, 123, 124, 125 
Wayne Auto. Co., Detroit, Mich..107, 108 
Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind......... 128 
Welch Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
re ee ee Th 
White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio ... ssa agen cl 0 an So“ 
EX HIBITOR A STAND NO. 
Winton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, 
0 ee ee eee ee 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chicago 
30, 31, 32, 46, 47, 48 
GALLERY AND ANNEX 
(Second Floor). 

Accessory Manufacturers. 
Advance Packing & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 327 
Albaugh Bros., Chicago 
American Roller Bearing Co., Boston, 

Mass. 
American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. 
Cin Pee BOGE. ok ve cdcsbediceaces cel 
Autocar Equipment Co., Chicago ..... 266 
Autocoil Co., Jersey City, N. J. ...... 185 
Aurora Automatic Machinery . 
Aurora, Ill 
Automobile Supply Co., Chicago. . .295 


B 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, 
|) ee ee ony ee, ae 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Vass SA RE Te 
Beckley-Ralston Co., Chicago.....307, 308 
Brennan Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. .. 221 
Bowser, S. F., & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 


riscoe Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.. .187, 188 
rooke, M. E., Goshen, Ind. ; 
rown-Lipe Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y.. 
yrne, Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
vee ae 
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Cc 
Chicago Battery Co., Chicago... .305, 306 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago.. 269 
Chicago Storage Battery Co., Chi- 
ND 6. dvd 6 nh.naie-d da Five obese 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. . 257 
Continental Engine Co., Chicago .... 328 
Concentrated Acetylene Co ‘ Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Culman Wheel Co., “Chicago 
D 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Re Ss dees oe wc Cas me bile eaten eee 
Deitz, R. E., Co., New York City .... 201 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich SR 238 
290 


Jeseph, Cr icible Co., Jersey City, 
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PLANS OF MAIN FLOOR AND ANNEX OF COLISEUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, SHOWING SPACE ALLOTMENTS TO EXHIBITORS FOR THES|FIFTH ANNUAL 
AUTOMOBILE SHOW, WHICH OPENS FEBRUARY 4, 1005. 
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Stolp Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


Thurston, F. A., Chicago 

Timken Roller Bearing Axle Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio 

Tokheim Mfg. Co., 


Cedar Rapids, 


Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., New York 


Valentine & Co., New York City...... 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. .... 207 

Vesta Accumulator Co., Chicago ...... 280 
Ww 


Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. ...... 230 
Warner Instrument Co., Beloit, Wis... 181 
Webb Co., Park Row, New York City. 249 
Weston-Mott Co., Utica, N. Y........ 193 
Wheeler Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich...311, 312 
Whiteley Steel Co., Muncie, Ind. .... 271 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn..... 183 
Willis, E. J., & Co., New York City.. 
261, 262, 263 
Wray Pump & Register Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 





Automobiles in Spain. 


New markets are always an interesting 
topic to the manufacturer. The conditions 
in Spain are interestingly reported in the 
U. S. Consular bulletins by Consul-General 
Ridgely, stationed at Barcelona. From 
what he writes conditions are eminently 
favorable to the exportation of American 
automobiles to Spain. They are built to 
operate on our bad roads and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if Spain can show any- 
thing worse in the way of roads than can 
be encountered even in the oldest States 
in the Union. The report reads: 

The sale of automobiles in Spain is prac- 
tically confined to the best-known French 
makes. The use of these vehicles is stead- 
ily increasing, although, owing to the bad 
state of the roads, touring offers few at- 
tractions. 

A company has recently been formed for 
making automobiles in this city, and the 
first cars that have been turned out are 
said to compare very favorably with those 
imported from France. The capital of the new 
company is only 500,000 pesetas ($72,000), 
but those interested in the concern are 
able to largely increase it should it be found 
necessary to do so. All the machinery and 
tools have been imported from the United 
States and England. The first car that 
was delivered was sold to Buenos Ayres, 
and the buyer has engaged to take fourteen 
more cars. 

The following are the prices at which 
these cars can be purchased, the prices hav- 
ing reference to the chassis: 14-horsepower, 
$1,930; 20-horsepower, $2,430; 30-horse- 
power, $3,285 to $3,572. 

The company is also building a 20-horse- 
power motor for a launch, it being proposed 
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to pay considerable attention to building 
motor boats. 

It will thus be seen that foreign-built 
automobiles will now have formidable com- 
petition in this country, and it is more than 
probable that influence will be brought to 
bear on the Government to obtain an in- 
crease in the duty, which is now’ 312.50 
pesetas ($45) for cars of four seats, if im- 
ported from a most favored nation, or 406.25 
pesetas ($58) if from a country having no 
commercial treaty with Spain. 

All automobiles here use benzine, which 
is sold at 10 to 12 cents a liter, accord- 
ing to the quality. 

I have spoken to José Abadal, who is the 
principal dealer in automobiles here, as to 
the prospects of importing American cars. 
He tells me that he recently bought a small 
8-horsepower Oldsmobile, but the shape of 
American cars is not liked here, nor the 
system of having the motor placed at the 
back, instead of in the front of the car. 
Ikurther, he says that the cars are too light 
for the rough roads in this country. For 
town use by medical men it is thought that 
the light American automobiles will be 
found especially suitable, and Mr. Abadal 
will be glad to correspond with any Ameri- 
can firms that wish to sell their cars in this 
market. 

Barcelona, with its suburbs, is the largest 
and richest city in Spain, and the most 
progressive, as well as the largest, on the 
Mediterranean, Naples not excepted. There 
are many wealthy people here, who have 
fine equipages, and who would like nothing 
better than to own automobiles, if the 
roads were better, but, unfortunately, in 
this part of Spain the public highways are 
very badly maintained. But for this, the 
automobile industry would develop here 
very rapidly. In northern and northwestern 
Spain, however, the roads are much better, 
and there is no reason why Madrid should 
not be an important center of this com- 
merce. 
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Garage in a Church. 


BaA.timore, Jan. 25.—Since the fire of last 
February, business men of this city have 
been glad to take whatever they could get 
in the way of buildings and offices, and 
there are at least three churches here in 
which the routine of daily commercial life 
is carried on; and this, too, in spite of the 
fact that office buildings, stores and ware- 
houses are going up in added numbers each 
day. At the same time, an automobile en- 
terprise in a church is something of an in- 
novation and one that seems to be already 
on the highroad to large success. 

The church in question is occupied by 
the Motor Car Company; it is within two 
minutes’ walk of the fashionable section of 
the city, and is one block from the thorough- 
fare which leads to the best roads of the 
state. A door has been cut in one side 
for the entrance and exit of automobiles, 
and the interior of the building is fitted up 
with all the appurtenances of an up-to-date 
garage, salesroom, repair and supply shop. 
A hardwood floor has been laid in the audi- 
torium and the room is well-lighted by 
many windows. There is no ceiling, the 
roof being supported by heavy rafters, 
which give a safe, substantial appearance 
to the whole establishment. If it were 
not for the stained-glass windows, one 
would find it difficult to believe that he was 
in what was not long ago an active house 
of worship. 

Mr. Howard W. Gill, the proprietor of 
the Motor Car Company, is a young man; 
an ardent automobilist and a skillful driver, 
having won many races on the local race 
track. He is the son of Mr. M. Gillet Gill, 
who is known as the “Grand Old Man” of 
Baltimore’s automobile history. Mr. Gill 
handles the Stanley and Stevens-Duryea. 





Acetylene gas will leak on the slightest 
provocation, and lamp and generator joints 
must be in good condition to keep it in. 














CHURCH IN BALTIMORE NOW USED AS A GARAGE BY MOTOR CAR CO. 
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Gordon Bennett Cup Disagreement. 


French Satisfied with New Conditions—Grand Prize Conditions 
—Rewards to Race Drivers—Other News of the Day. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


Paris, Jan. 20.—Undoubtedly the most 
important event of the month has been the 
action of the Automobile Club de France 
with regard to the Gordon Bennett Cup. 
Some such step as that which has been 
taken, was fully expected by all familiar 
with automobile movements in France, and 
the general impression here is one of satis- 
faction. It is not surprising that the same 
sentiments are not evin.ed by all the for- 
eign nations interested in the cup; Eng- 
land’s vigorous protest, however, has not 
had much effect on the Automobile Club 
or the general French public. The honor of 
having the Gordon Bennett race in its dis- 
trict is so eagerly sough for-by every com- 
mune in France, that jealousy is bound to 
exist amongst the many disappointed pro- 
posers of circuits. The Auvergne circuit is 
certainly a difficult one; some automobil- 
ists, indeed, did not hesitate to call it 
dangerous, and many rumors got abroad, 
some of them of a most ridiculous nature, 
as to governmental interference in the mat- 
ter. 

Permission has not yet been obtained to 
hold the race, but there is no doubt as to it 
being granted. Now that the regulations 
have been drawn up, the French Automo- 
bile Club will send in a petition to the head 
of the government, asking for power to 
hold the race on the circuit chosen. Acting 
on precedent, and because of previous acci- 
dents, the minister will at first refuse per- 
mission. A deputy will then bring the mat- 
ter before Parliament, asking for special 
permission to hold the race on account of 
the importance of the issues involved. This 
will be granted unanimously, and the Presi- 
dent of the Council thus freed from all per- 
sonal responsibility. 


“GraAND Prize” CONDITIONS. 

The following is a résumé of the nineteen 
articles forming the regulations: 

The new race shall be called the Grand 
Prix of the Automobile Club de France; it 
shall be run annually, the Gordon Bennett 
race being run in 1905 and other years, if 
held, at the same time as the Grand Prix. 
The first fifteen cars in the French elimina- 
toires shall be qualified to run in the Grand 
Prix; the first three forming the Gordon 
Bennett team. French cars will pay no 
entrance fee for the Gordon Bennett and 
Grand Prix races; the $2,000 for the elimi- 
natoires covering all. Foreign cars will be 
allowed to compete by invitation, which 
will be given out in proportion to the im- 
portance of the automobile industry of the 
respective countries. 

The number of cars attributed to each 
country is: Germany 6, England 6, Italy 3, 
Switzerland 3, Austria 3, United States 3, 


Belgium 3; total, 27 cars. The teams taking 
part in the Gordon Bennett race are in- 
cluded in these numbers. The invitations 
will be sent out to the foreign automobile 
clubs, and they will forward them to the 
car builders, taking care that no maker is 
represented by more than 3 cars. Entrance 
fee for the Grand Prix is $1,000 for each 
foreign car, this amount including entrance 
for the Gordon Bennett race. Cars entered 
only for the Gordon Bennett race and not 
having paid the $1,000 entrance fee, will 
not count at all in the Grand Prix, no mat- 
ter what their position may be in the race. 
Where several firms build cars under the 
same patent, not more than three cars alto- 
gether shall be allowed to compete; this 
rule applies even in cars where the same 
patent has been sold to builders in differ- 
ent countries. If, by the application of this 
rule, one or more cars are rendered ineligi- 
ble for the races, they may be replaced by 
others, provided the change be made known 
before the closing of entrance lists. All 
entries must be made to the Sporting Com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club de France, 
before 6 o'clock on March 1. After the 
closing of entries, no changes or additions 
will be allowed in the cars entered. 

Cars entered for the Gordon Bennett race 
will be started first, according to the pre- 
scribed regulations, the other cars being sent 
off without distinction of nationality in the 
order to be determined by the drawing of 
lots. The interval between each start will 
be determined later according to the number 
of starters. Before starting in the race, all 
cars must be weighed, the total weight 
when empty must not exceed 1,000 kilos 
(2,204 pounds). The place, date and hour 
of weighing in will be communicated later 
to each builder entered for the races. 


Mr. BENNETT AND THE Cup. 


From these conditions it will be seen 
that it is fully the intention of the com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club de France 
to relegate the Gordon Bennett contest to a 
secondary place. Mr. Bennett, interviewed 
on the matter, has declared that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to him what becomes of 
the cup; future events only will show 
whether the Gordon Bennett regulation will 
be modified or whether the contest will be 
held without France. 

In spite of several protests, the Automo- 
bile Club has refused to reduce the entrance 
fee for the Grand Prix. It is true that the 
present fee of $2,000 gives French builders 
the right to compete in both contests, but 
it is very generally felt that $6,000 for the 
privilege of running three cars in these 
races is too high a sum; even the promise 
of an equal distribution after the races of 
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whatever balance may have been saved, 
does not appear very enticing to French con- 
structors. The committee states that the 
proposed entrance fee of $1,000 is too low 
in view of the heavy expenses and the ob- 
ligation of organizing the races in a man- 
ner worthy of French automobilism. 


Rewarps oF Race Drivine. 


Some*idea of the amount of money put 
into circulation by the Gordon Bennett race 
may be obtained from the fees paid to 
chauffeurs of cars taking part in the race. 
One of the most important French firms 
pays $2,000 for driving a car in the Elimi- 
natoires and $6,000 in case of victory. The 
chauffeur in the Gordon Bennett race re- 
ceives also $2,000, and if he wins the 
coveted cup a cheque for $8,000 will pass 
into his hands. Another firm pays $1,000 
for driving in the Eliminatoires, and $4,000 
in case of victory. The Gordon Bennett 
scale is $1,400 for driving and $5,000 for 
the winner. 

James Gordon Bennett has ordered ten 
silver medals to be engraved by the firm of 
Aucoc, Paris, for presentation to the build- 
ers of the cars and to the chauffeurs who 
have already been successful in Gordon 
Bennett contests. The medals have on the 
face a reproduction of the cup, and on the 
reverse the monogram of the club to which 
the winner belonged, the distance and the 
time in which the race was won. The 
wording is in the language of the nation to 
which the winner belongs. These medals 
will shortly be presented to Panhard & 
Levassor (two), Richard-Brasier, Napier, 
and Mercedes, and to the successful drivers 
Charron, Girardot, Edge, Jenatzy and 
Théry. 

Date oF THE Next SALON. 

No sooner is one Automobile Salon closed 
than discussion begins as to the next. This 
year it is the date of the big show that has 
provoked controversy, and the holding of 
the event from December 9 to 25 has been 
declared to be the cause of much of the 
late delivery amongst automobile builders. 
It is a fact that none of the important 
French firms can deliver new cars promptly, 
but it is rather unfair to blame the date of 
the Salon for this state of affairs. How- 
ever, a considerable majority of exhibitors 
have declared in favor of an earlier Salon, 
and the Syndicat Général de l’Automobile, 
one of the promoting bodies, has expressed 
the opinion that the gathering should be 
held from November 15, so that a charge 
in next year’s date is exceedingly probable. 
In some quarters the opinion had been ex- 
pressed that the length of the Salon should 
be curtailed, ten days being adopted, in- 
stead of seventeen, as at present. An in- 
quiry by Tue AvutTomosILe representative 
amongst the principal exhibitors, disclosed 
an undecided feeling. Foreign exhibitors 
said that all their business was done at the 
commencement, and favored a ten days’ 
Salon. Most of the home exhibitors had 
good sales from beginning to end, and did 
not advise any change. 
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A remarkable point of difference between 
automobile shows in France and America 
is in the way they are treated by the daily 
press. Notwithstanding its good commer- 
cial importance and the brilliancy of the 
social function, none of the Parisian daily 
papers devoted more than a column to the 
December Salon. One of the most import- 
ant dailies, indeed, contained nos mention 
of the opening until two days after the 
event, and published a single illustration 
about four days later. This indifference 
on the part of the newspapers contrasts 
strangely with what is done by the New 
York journals during the American shows. 


Avuto-Boat Races AT Paris. 


A proposal has been made to hold auto- 
boat races on the Seine during the height 
of the Paris season. The point selected is 
the stretch of river between the St. Cloud 
and Suresnes bridges, just outside the city 
boundaries, skirting the Bois de Boulogne, 
and close to the famous Longchamp race- 
course. Owing to the short stretch of river 
available, only mile and kilometer speed 
tests could be held; but for such races no 
better spot could be found, and if held dur- 
ing the week in June known as the Grand 
Prix week, a brilliant company would be 
assured. It is to be hoped that the second 
boat races held in the city of Paris will 
give better sport than the first ones, during 
the Automobile Salon. An entrance, on 
paper, of seventeen important racers, looks 
like good sport, but when only five of them 
come to the starting line, and of these one 
has a strained shaft and has been entered 
without the permission or knowledge of her 
owner, the event naturally fails to awaken 
much interest amongst sportsmen. The 
enormous crowds count for little, for, given 
a fine Sunday afternoon in winter and a 
free entertainment, a Parisian crowd can 
be drawn together with the greatest ease 
imaginable. 

Heavy Bopies AND WEAK TIRES 

A discussion, not altogether without its 
humorous side, has been waged between 
tire makers and car body builders. The 
former declare that the latter build too 
heavy, and that some saving must be made 
in weight if pneumatic tires are to be used 
with safety. In order to encourage the 
body-builders to reduce weight, the tire- 
makers propose'the creation of a challenge 
cup for the best type of car combining 
strength with lightness. The body-makers 
reply by proposing a cup to encourage tire- 
makers in the search for stronger tires, and 
declare that the increase of weight is due 
to the demands of customers for more and 
more luxurious cars. 

Strongly built, completely fitted, and con- 
sequently heavier cars, have come to stay, 
and it is for the tire-makers, declare the 
body-builders, to make fresh progress. Mr. 
Michelin, in replying, says that the 5 per 
cent. reduction in weight admitted by the 
builders as possible, means an increase of 
14 per cent. in the length of the life of tires. 
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France being the home of big cars, the dis- 
cussion has a very practical application. 


An ACADEMY OF SPORTSMEN. 

Such is the somewhat pretentious title of 
a proposed organization which shall occupy 
in the sporting world, the same position as 
the French Academy, the Academy of Medi- 
cine, and the Academy of Science in their 
respective spheres. The forty “immortels” 
of sport shall consist not of professional 
champions, but of those who have aided in 
the development of sport in its various 
branches. They will be elected for life, 
vacancies being fillled by a vote of the re- 
maining members. The proposed work of 
the new body appears to be to exercise a 
parental authority over all that pertains to 
sport, and, doubtless, to give an official 
sanction to all accomplished reforms. 


ENGLAND AND THE CUP. 


Protest of the A.C.G.B.&I. to the 
French Club. 
Special Correspondence. 

Lonpon, Jan. 21.—The following com- 
munication has been addressed to the Auto- 
mobile Club of France by the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland apropos 
of the change in the conditions of the Gor- 
don Bennett cup race. The A. C. G. B. L 
defines its attitude. towards the resolution 
of the French club as follows: The com- 
mittee are desirous of informing the A. C. 
de France of their unalienable support of 
automobilism as a sport, but at the same 
time they must strongly protest against any 
attempt being made to lessen the importance 
and value of the Gordon Bennett cup, 
though they are anxious and desirous to 
support the French club in its efforts to 
promote still another race. While the com- 
mittee wish to uphold and support the 
French club in every possible way in con- 
nection with some such race as the Grand 
Prix, they feel that it should not be allowed 
to interfere with the running of the Gordon 
Sennett race by being run over the same 
course and on the same day, and necessarily, 
therefore, seriously affecting the issue. 

The committee wish to point out that a 
trophy of such historic fame as the Gordon 
Sennett cup should remain the blue ribbon 
of automobile sport, as it must not be for- 
gotten that it is largely due to the generos- 
ity and forethought of James Gordon Ben- 
nett in offering such a cup that automo- 
bilism has reached its present state of high 
efficiency, both from the commercial and 
sporting points of view. Further, the com- 
mittee wish to protest most strongly against 
the new race having been instituted and 
conditions formulated after the entries for 
the Gordon Bennett race had been received 
and accepted. 

I trust (the communication is signed by 
J. W. Orde) that the A. C. de France will 
give the resolutions of this club earnest 
thought and consideration, as it would be a 
matter of great regret to the A. C. G. B. L. 
to feel that in this particular instance it .is 
not able to give the same support to the 
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A. C. F. as it has invariably done in the 
past. 


British G. B. Cars. 


Special Correspondence. 

Lonpon, Jan. 20.—Further information is 
now to hand concerning the English entries, 
though in most cases the cars are not yet 
completed, hence full details are not obtain- 
able. The Wolseley cars will both be of 
100 horsepower, and will have horizontal 
engines set low down inside the frame as in 
last year’s racers, the designers finding that 
this type of machine is extremely easy to 
handle on curves. Only two of the Napier 
racers will be of the six-cylinder type; one 
of these is being driven by A. McDonald, at 
the Florida races, the other six-cylinder 
will be a sister machine. Both have a pecu- 
liar radiator consisting of long tubes ex- 
tending round the bonnet, which is of the 
upturned-boat type. The remaining three 
Napiers wili be 80 horsepower four-cylinder 
cars, with the usual type of honeycomb 
radiators. All the cars will be fitted with 
three forward speeds and reverse, the top 
forward speed being a direct drive. 

Information regarding the Stars, the Sid- 
derley, and the car being built by Weir & 
of Glasgow, is not yet to hand. 


Report on Garages. 


Special Correspondence. 

Paris, January 20.—A public health com- 
mittee has for some time past been investi- 
gating into garages and their management, 
and has just submitted to the head of the 
city police a report in which several modi- 
fications of the existing system are asked 
for. The committee reports that the nui- 
sances arising from garages are numerous, 
and classes them under four heads: (1) 
Noises and vibration, arising from dyna- 
mos and machines badly installed; the noise 
made by chauffeurs when entering late at 
night, and repairs carried on at night; (2) 
smoke and steam arising from the cars and 
permanent plant: (3) odors given off by 
the motors and acetylene lamps; (4) dan- 
gers from fire. 

The report recommends a new classifica- 
tion of garages with police control accord- 
ing to the danger which they present No 
special remedy is indicated for the noises 
which are said to be produced by automo- 
biles. The question of gasoline is dealt with 
at great length, the committee being of 
opinion that danger from fire under present 
conditions is very great. At night, when a 
garage is filled with cars, the amount of 
gasoline in the building greatly exceeds the 
limit allowed on the premises by the police 
regulation. The recommendations under 
this heading are so strict that opposition has 
been aroused, and a report from the own- 
ers of garages is about to be prepared and 
sent in to the head of the city police, in 
order that the hygiene committee’s pro- 
posals may not be accepted without a full 
hearing of the case. ; 
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Marsh Runabout. 


\ popular form of runabout at the pres- 
ert time is that in which the divided seat 
is set well back, with a flat or sloping deck 
behind, and the motor is under a bonnet in 
front. Of this type is the new Marsh run- 
about, built by the American Motor Co., of 
3rockton, Mass., heretofore known as man- 
ufacturers of the Marsh motorcycle, which 
will still be a product of the concern. 

The two-cylinder air-cooled vertical mo- 
tor is set with its shaft across the frame, 
the valve chambers facing forward so as 
to get the full benefit of the air draught 
when the car is in motion. Cylinders are 
4 inches bore and 4 inches stroke, and the 
An auto 
matic governor is fitted and may be set at 


motor is rated at 10 horsepower. 


any desired speed, so that the motor will 
be prevented from racing and over-heating 
when the car is standing, in addition to 
keeping the speed of the car within pre- 
determined limits when running. A hand 
pump is used to pump oil through a sight- 
glass to the crank-case, whence the various 
frictional surfaces of the motor are lubri- 
cated by splash. Ignition is by jump spark, 
a single coil being used, the time of igni- 
{ion being controlled by a handle on the 
steering column just under the wheel. 

A useful feature of the float feed car- 
bureter, which is placed very close to the 
inlet valves, is that the gasoline feed is ad- 
justable, and, should it become clogged by 
a particle of dirt, may be opened wider, al- 
lowing more fuel to pass. This arrange- 
ment is not, however, used to regulate the 
speed of the motor; this is done by a 
throttle which acts on the mixture. The 
inlet valves are I I-2 inches in diameter, 
located above the exhaust valves, and op- 
erate automatically; the exhaust valves are 
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CRAWFORD 2-CYLINDER RUNABOUT WITH VERTICAL MOTOR IN FRONT UNDER HOOD. 


2 inches in diameter, their large size per 
mitting a free passage for the exhaust and 
helping to keep down the temperature of 
the cylinders. 

A countershaft, journalled in a sub-frame 
a little back of the motor, is driven by 
chain from a sprocket on the motor shaft 
outside of the large spoked flywheel. This 
countershaft carries the two-speed plane- 
tary transmission gear, and from it a roller 
chain extends to the live rear axle, driv- 
ing through the differential. Speed is 
changed by a lever mounted on the steering 
wheel column, the throttle and ignition 
levers being placed also on the column 
higher up than the change-speed lever. The 
reverse is thrown in by a pedal. 

Both motor and transmission gear are 
specially easy to remove from the frame, 
either being detachable, without deranging 
anything else, by taking out a few bolts 
The whole mechanical] system is marked 
by great simplicity and the absence of a 
multiplicity of connections, the fact that the 

















MARSH RUNABOUT WITH 2-CYLINDER 10-H.P. AIR COOLED MOTOR. 


motor is air-cooled being largely respon- 
sible for this 

Wood frames give ample strength and 
Springs are semi- 
elliptic in front and full elliptic in che 
rear. Wheelbase is 80 inches; tread 54 
Light weight is one of the ad- 
vantages of this little car, which scales 780 
pounds ready for the road. The fuel tank 
has a capacity of ten gallons. Seats will 
be of the divided type, as in the accom- 


considerable electricity. 


inches. 


panying illustration, or single, as may be 
desired 


Crawford Car. 


The Crawford car, built by the Crawford 
Manufacturing Co., of Hagerstown, Md., is 
a light, powerful runabout of a type that 
has achieved considerable popularity on ac- 
count of its attractive appearance and gen- 
It is of a convenient size 
for urban use, and at the same time. has 
sufficient power and strength to make it a 


eral handiness. 


good touring machine for two passengers, 
the railed deck at the rear affording ample 
space for strapping on luggage. With large 
tires and long springs to smooth out the 
roughness of country roads, the machine is 
intended for all-round use. 

The channel iron of which the frame is 
formed is strongly riveted and brazed at the 
joints, the spring hangers, guard braces and 
steps being of forged steel, the whole form- 
ing a substantial foundation for the car, 
with sufficient flexibility to meet the re- 
quirements. Steel tubing, which has repeat- 
edly proved satisfactory for this class of 
work, is used in the front axle; the steer- 
ing knuckles and yokes being drop forged. 
The rear axle is of the live type, center- 
chain driven, the solid through shafts being 
of nickel steel. There is ample clearance 
under the casing of the bevel gear differen- 
tial, under which a strong truss passes. 
Springs are made to the specifications of the 
Crawford company, which has given special 
attention to the matter of suspension, and 


are three-quarter elliptic, all round. In con- 
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formation with the universal modern prac- 
tice the wheels are of the artillery type, of 
wood, with metal hubs, and are 30 inches 
in diameter, fitted with 3-inch double tube 
tires. All wheels run on adjustable ball 
bearings. The track or tread is 50 inches, 
somewhat less than the usual distance; and 
the wheelbase is 78 inches. 

Under the up-to-date bonnet is the I0- 
horsepower motor with two vertical cylin- 
ders having a bore of 4 inches and a stroke 
of 4 1-2 inches. It is water-cooled, the 
water jackets extending around both valves 
as well as the cylinder, the circulation of 
the cooling water being maintained by a 
gear-driven rotary pump, and the water, re- 
turning cooled from the radiator, striking 
the valve chambers first. The radiator is 
tubular, with combination tank, and is se- 
cured in place by substantial brackets rising 
from the frame. An explosion occurs in 
the motor at every revolution of the crank- 
shaft, the pistons ascending and descending 
together, and the reciprocating and revolv- 
ing parts are carefully balanced to obviate, 
as much as possible, the vibration which is 
so disagreeable to passengers. The valves 
are accessibly placed, and can readily be 
removed in case of necessity. Ten horse- 
power, the rated output of the motor, is 
developed at 1,200 revolutions a minute. 

Force feed, which is now quite usual on 
cars of all sizes, is employed to carry oil 
to the cylinders, oil in the crank case be- 
ing splashed in the usual manner as well, to 
take care of the bearings. Sight feeds are 
placed on the dash under the eye of the 
driver. 

Ignition is by jump spark, two sets of 
dry batteries being connected to a distribut- 
ing switch, by means of which either set 
may be used at will. Current may be cut 
out when leaving the car standing by re- 
moving the customary plug. A very simple 
carbureter, of special design, supplies the 
motor with gas, and with it is combined a 
throttle operated by a small lever on the 
steering column just under the wheel. A 
similar lever regulates the time of ignition. 
A pinion and toothed sector transmit motion 
to the steering arms through ball-and-socket 
joints. 

Two speeds forward and one reverse are 
obtainable through the planetary transmis- 
sion, in which, it is stated, an unusually 
small number of gears is used. A single 
lever on the right of the operator controls 
the speeds, the low and high speeds being 
successively engaged by moving the lever 
forward, and the reverse taking hold when 
the lever is placed as far back as it will 
go. Between the reverse and the low speed, 
and between the low and the high speeds, 
there are neutral points where no gears are 
engaged. In case of emergency the reverse 
may be thrown in, forming an exceedingly 
powerful brake. 

Both the brakes with which the car is 
fitted are operated by pedals, one working 
on a drum on the transmission and the 
other on the differential casing. Horizontal 
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pedals are used, and are long enough to 
give ample leverage. 

Body-work is in wood, thoroughly ironed, 
and the seats are comfortably upholstered 
in buffed leather, springs and curled hair 
adding much to their comfort. Almost the 
entire space under the seat can be used for 
storage purposes, as it is not occupied by 
mechanism, the only room not available be- 
ing that taken up by the tool case and bat- 
tery box. Carmine, with black trimmings, 
is the regular finish; but any desired color 
may be had on order. The fenders are of 
fiber, with sole leather hangers, and are of 
large size for a vehicle of this type. 

Every part of the Crawford car is built 
to gauge, and a breakage can therefore be 
made good without special fitting. Each 
car, when sold, is equipped with all tools 
necessary for ordinary small adjustments 
and repairs, including a tire repair outfit, 
being stored in a case under the operator’s 
seat. 





Automobiles in India. 


Discussing the possibilities for trade in 
American automobiles in India, Consul- 
General R. F. Patterson, writing from Cal- 
cutta, under recent date, in the Consular 
Reports, says: 

“T am receiving so many inquiries from 
the manufacturers of automobiles in the 
United States, relative to their prospective 
sale here, that I beg to say that there is a 
large and increasing demand for them here, 
and almost every description of motor car 
is seen on the streets, especially the cheaper 
and medium-cost types. They come from 
Germany, France, England, Belgium and 
the United States, and all have representa- 
tives here to introduce and sell them. It 
is useless to try to sell any particular make 
of motor cars by advertising them, and 
the only way to put them on the market is 
to have an agent or representative here to 
introduce them and show their qualities. 

“The roads are generally good and quite 
level, adapted to the use of motor cars, and 
many of the native princes and other 
wealthy gentlemen are buying them. The 
cars are generally imported complete, in 
boxes or crates, and should be securely 
packed. The cost of gasoline for their use 
is aboyt 50 cents a gallon and the duty on 
motors is 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

“The New York Importing and Exporting 
Company has a branch house here and has 
sold many cars, especially the low-priced 
‘Oldsmobiles.. There is a large field in 
India for the sale of motor cars, especially 
medium-priced ones, but a representative 
must be here to effect sales.” 





Price of gasoline in England ranges from 
24 cents to 36 cents a gallon, depending up- 
on the locality. About 30 cents is the aver- 
age price. ° Most of the gasoline used in 
Great Britain is imported from the United 
States. 
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Winter Care of Tires. 


Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

[139].—Kindly inform me through the 
columns of THE AvuTOMOBILE what care 
should be given a set of four-inch detach- 
able automobile tires through the winter. 

A; Hh. 








Jamestown, N.Y. 


The tires should be removed and thor- 
oughly washed and dried, particular pains 
being taken to see that there is no trace of 
oil or grease adhering. Repair all cuts and 
leaks, and get the tires in the best possible 
condition. Then wrap the inner tubes in 
burlap or other material, dusting them 
thickly with French chalk or flowers of 
sulphur, and taking care that there are no 
creases or hard folds. Wrap up the shoes 
also, and store them and the inner tubes in 
a cool place, away from the light. 


Driving Chain Troubles. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[140].—In building a steam automobile I 
have experienced considerable trouble with 
the driving chain. It is a roller chain, 1 
inch by 3-8; the engine is 10-horsepower, 
and the reduction is 3 to 1. When running 
in sand, climbing hills or turning corners 
the chain makes tremendous jumps and 
hitches. It does this to a certain extent 
when running with the wheels jacked up, 
but not so badly as when running. Any 
enlightenment on this subject will be ap- 
preciated. H.C. W: 

Greenfield, Mass. 


It looks as though there was something 
binding in the differential or rear axle bear- 
ings. Look for a bent axle, a sprung dif- 
ferential or bearings in bad shape. Assum- 
ing that the chain fits the sprockets properly 
and is correctly adjusted, the trouble will 
no doubt be found in the rear axle or its 
gear. 


Life of Batteries. 
Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 
[141].—I have two batteries of six cells 
each for the jump spark ignition of my auto- 


mobile motor. Each cell gives 1 1-2 volts 
and about 18 amperes. If I use the same 
number of cells and the same voltage, but 
increase the amperage to 30, what will I 
gain? Will my batteries last longer, and 
will I get a hotter spark; or will I injure 
my coil? I. A. R. 
Philippsburg, N.J. 


By making the change you mention the 
batteries will give longer service and a 
hotter spark; the coil will not be injured. 
To obtain the best results, the vibrator 
should be carefully adjusted. Make contact 
so the vibrator will “buzz,” and then screw 
the adjusting screw in until the buzzing is 
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stopped. Then turn the screw back slowly 
until the vibrator starts again and gives a 
clear, high note, steady and uninterrupted. 
The idea is to get the vibrations as short 
as possible, as this is conducive to economy 
of current and long life of the platinum 
contact points. As the battery runs down 
it will probably be necessary to further turn 
back the adjusting screw. 


Transmission Losses. 


Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

[142].—Will you kindly inform me what 
is the transmission loss with chain drive, 
and also with shaft drive. A. G. 

Rockaway Beach, L. I. 





Under the most favorable conditions a 
single chain drive will show a loss of about 
5 per cent. This is largely increased, how- 
ever, by the accumulation of dirt and the 
wear to which a chain is subjected, and the 
average loss in actual operation may be 
placed at about 20 per cent. The loss 
through shaft and bevel gear drive will be 
more than with chain drive with the latter 
at its best; probably not less than 15 per 
cent altogether. As the bevel gears are 
housed, however, they are not subject to the 
drawbacks which affect the working of the 
chain, and the increase of loss when in 
actual use is very small. There is’ very 
little difference in point of efficiency on the 
road, between a chain and a bevel gear 
drive. A carefully groomed chain would 
have a slight advantage. 


Regarding Ignition Devices. 
Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

[143].—In your article on foreign cars, 
page 74, January 14, 1905, you give the for- 
eign makers credit for having perfected the 
make-and-break spark device after it had 
been abandoned by Americans. The facts 
are so utterly at variance with this state- 
ment that I beg leave to correct it. I know 
it is quite common to give the foreigners 
credit for practically all the good there is 
in automobiling to-day, and, while I have 
no desire to take from them their just due, 
it seems strange to me that American pub- 
lications, deriving their support from Ameri- 
can makers should be so willing and ready 
to cultivate this belief to the detriment of 
all concerned, 

The make-and-break spark was the earli- 
est form used in America, and was suffi- 
ciently “refined” and speedy, as shown on 
Duryea vehicles in 1896 to distance the first, 
second and third winners of the great 
French race of that year by more than an 
hour in a short run of fifty-two miles from 
London to Brighton. The make-and-break 
spark was used by two other leading Ameri- 
cans, Haynes and Winton, until very re- 
cently, and they undoubtedly abandoned it 
only after sufficient pressure had been 
brought to bear by the press and public to 
overcome their belief in the superiority of 
the make-and-break system. In the mean- 
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time Duryea vehicles were introduced into 
England nearly four years ago and have 
frequently shown superior results as com- 
pared with others of equal power and have 
undoubtedly been the cause of many foreign 
makers taking notice. 

From this statement of facts you will see 
that there is undoubtedly just ground for 
believing the make-and-break spark to have 
been originated and perfected for auto use 
in America, and not in France. Foreign 
cars during the latter part of the ’90s were 
fitted either with hot tubs or jump spark. 

The same remarks apply largely to the 
automatic carbureter, a Duryea patent on 
this device being now more than four years 
old. . Cas. E. Duryea. 

Reading, Pa. 





Our esteemed correspondent has doubt- 
less heard the proverb “One swallow does 
not make a summer,” which seems to apply 
very aptly to this discussion. The article 
referred to was one on the cars at the Im- 
porters’ Salon, in New York, and the sub- 
ject was of necessity treated in a broad way. 
We fail to see any disagreement whatever 
between the information imparted by that 
article and the “facts” as set forth in Mr. 
Duryea’s letter. Nevertheless, we are quite 
willing that he should have the opportunity 
to say a good word for his inventions. Our 
mission is not to “cultivate” any belief but 
to present facts, to tell the truth, and, re- 
grettably, that sometimes hurts. We are 
conscious of no failure on our part to give 
credit to such pioneers in automobile con- 
struction as Elwood Haynes, Alexander 
Winton and Charles E. Duryea, and at the 
same time endeavor to follow the true 
scientific spirit by giving proper credit te 
others, be they Turk, Jew or Heathen, 
where such credit is due.—Eprror. 





Difficult Touring in Sapphire Country. 
Editor Tue AvTOMOBILE: 

[144].—In a recent issue of Tue Avuto- 
MOBILE a correspondent asked for informa- 
tion regarding the attractions of an auto- 
mobile trip through the Sapphire Country 
of North Carolina. To one who has gained 
his impressions of that beautiful bit of 
cloudland from the attractive prospectuses 
issued by enterprising railroads and hotels, 
such a trip seems to promise great possi- 
bilities for pleasure, but to the man who at 
different seasons has traveled every road of 
that country, either afoot, on horseback or 
by buggy—who during the season when 
roads are at their best has chained the rear 
wheels of his buggy and led his trembling 
horse over steep and narrow bits of road 
with a mountain on one side and a precipice 
on the other—the thought is very like a 
nightmare. 

During the winter months the mountain 
roads are axle deep with mud, the result 
of heavy logging operations carried on ex- 
tensively at that season. The spring rains 
wash deep gullies in the soft roads and the 
summer is well advanced before they are 
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settled and tolerably smooth. The roads 
are at their best during the months of 
August and September, when a _ skillful 
driver with a good macliine might make 
his way from Asheville along the French 
Broad into the Sapphire Country. The 
roads are so narrow, however, in many 
places that an automobile and a wagon could 
not pass, and the meeting with a moun- 
taineer of uncertain temper driving a team 
of horses wholly unused to the sight of an 
automobile would probably be attended by 
lurid language and proceedings of a dis- 
comforting nature. 

The fishing along the French Broad is 
good at all seasons, and it is lawful to take 
mountain trout and other fish at any time, 
but nearly every foot of the river between 
Asheville and Lake Toxamay is posted, and 
one has to hunt up a gamekeeper and pay 
for a fishing permit before he can wet a 
line. 

In the vicinity of Asheville there are sev- 
eral miles of good roads teading in every 
direction and at Brevard and Lake Tox- 
away the roads have been greatly improved 
by the Toxaway Company, and are in good 
condition most of the year. These bits of 
good road, however, will not compensate 
for the many difficulties the automobilist 
would encounter in attempting to make a 
tour of the beautiful Sapphire Country. 

A. W. B. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


A Question of Springs. 
Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

{[145].—We have a 1,600 pound car with 
half-elliptic springs; engine in front, driv- 
ing through shaft and live axle. The rear 
springs, 36 inches long with 5 leaves, lack 
resiliency. Would the platform type of 
springs, with two side springs and a cross 
spring in the rear, give easier riding? 

A. B. C. 

Cranford, N. J. 





Your springs may not be adapted to your 
car. You do not give details as to width 
and thickness of leaves and amount of curve 
to spring; but it seems probable that the 
springs are too stiff. With semi-elliptic 
springs of the length you mention, well 
made and adapted to the car, you should 
get excellent satisfaction without undertak- 
ing the somewhat delicate job of fitting 
platform springs. Consult a first-class auto- 
mobile spring maker. 


A Mountain Climb in Pennsylvania. 
Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 


[146] —On one of the most beautiful 
mornings of last fall “Jim” and the writer 
started from Canton, Pa., to deliver a model 
K Rambler in North Bend. The weather 
was just cool enough to tune our spirits to 
the top notch of enjoyment, and though 
the route lies through some of the roughest 
country of the State—in fact, all up and 
down hill, and in places very steep—with 
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the car in good trim and plenty of oil and 
supplies aboard we had no fears of hills or 
bad roads. 

We made Ogdensburg and East Point 
without trouble more serious than scaring 
a few horses. In two instances at least the 
drivers were more frightened than their 
trusty animals and drove off the road into 
the field to escape meeting the “benzine 
buggy.” 

I had recently caused a runaway, and so 
was very careful to give the horses all the 
chance I could, invariably stopping the en- 
gine when a horse showed signs of fright; 
but just before reaching Liberty we spied 
an old horse coming along with his head 
down, apparently oblivious. of even the old 
milk wagon and small boy driver. As soon 
as the boy saw us the tune he was whistling 
ended abruptly, down went the lines, and 
he was out over the wheel and had hold of 
the horse's head in a jiffy. Out of sympathy 
for the lad we ran well to the side of the 
road—in fact, into the ditch—and stopped 
the engine. showed real 
signs of being frightened, and one writer in 
Tue AvuTOMOBILE having said that it was 
the glitter of the lamps and the brasswork 
of the car which frightened horses, we both 
stood in front and spread out our coats to 
hide as much as possible. 

The boy evidently understood what we in- 
tended, for he yelled “That won’t do no 
good, the old fool is blind.” That was one 
on us, but I happily (?) thought of another 
bit of advice by a kindly intentioned writer, 
and pulled a good handful of grass and tried 
feeding the horse, “coaxing him along in a 
mild tone of voice.” He made one vicious 
grab, and I nearly lost a finger for my pains, 
although I didn’t lose the pain for some 
time after. 

Well, that old sinner then gave one lunge 
up the bank, tipped over the wagon and 
spilled out the milk and everything else, 
jumped down into the road behind us and 
stopped with the wagon right side up again 
and nothing broken but a belly-band. We 
picked up everything, except the milk, and 
sent the boy along wondering what he would 
get when he got home. When we tried to 
start, a turn of the crank did not bring the 
usual result, and after looking to see if the 
throttle and everything else were in proper 
position, we tried again, but no response. 
Both right wheels were down in a deep 
ditch, and “Jim” suggested that we push 
the car out on the level; no sooner done 
than off we went as happy as ever. The car- 
bureters evidently would not feed properly 
when in such an inclined position. 

We passed through Liberty, sometimes 
called Blockhouse, and taking the roaddown 
Blockhouse Creek found fair roads for a 
few miles, but soon came to an old plank 
road built by the Tanning company, on 
which to haul bark to their large tannery at 
English Center. We had four or five miles 
of this road, and had expected to make some 
time when we reached it, but were disap- 
pointed by finding a plank gone every few 


The horse now 
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feet, necessitating very careful and slow 
running—in fact, we had to use slow speed 
nearly all the while. 

After passing English Center we found 
poor roads along the side of the mountain, 
with very steep pitches. At one place we 
came up behind a large wagon loaded with 
sole leather, creaking along at a snail's pace. 
There was no chance to turn out, and fin- 
ally the wagon stopped altogether. The 
driver informed us that his “off horse had 
pulled a shoe,” and we had to wait until he 
had “sot” it. He carried a full equipment 
of tools, horseshoe nails, hammer and rasp, 
but we didn’t see any tire tape. We had 
to follow him a long way before we came to 
a regular turnout, “made.a perpice,” as he 
said. 

We made Waterville for dinner, and the 
genial landlord gave us a good welcome and 
tried to make us feel comfortable by telling 
us how the only machine that ever went 
through there before broke an axle before 
getting out and had to stay two weeks wait- 
ing for the parts. By the way, there is ex- 
cellent bass fishing in the stream at Water- 
ville; we didn’t have time to try it this time, 
however. 

After dinner we oiled up and got ready 
for our last run of about twenty-seven miles 
over the mountains, with not a town on the 
way. The landlord and all the other in- 
habitants of the town were there to see us 
start, and just as we were ready to go the 
larrdlord asked: “Say, which way are you 
going to get up on top of the mountain?” 
“Up Pine Bottom Run,” replied “Jim,” who 
had been over the entire route about eight 
years before on horseback. “Don’t you ever 
try it,” advised our host; “that road is all 
cut up, and you couldn’t drive a buggy up 
there to save your neck.” “Jim” said he 
had been up and guessed we could make +t. 
“Don’t you try it. Nothin’ but lumber 
trucks with very high wheels can git up or 
down; guess I know;; it can’t be did.” “Jim” 
signalled “Let her go,” and away we went 
with the crowd watching us until out of 
sight. The last I heard was something 
about “laying out all night.” 

We ran up the valley a short distance, 
and then had a corduroy road for about a 
mile before we began to climb the moun- 
tain. Well, we had “fun” right off. The 
road was just wide enough for one wagon, 
and the water had washed out ruts in the 
wheel tracks in places two feet deep, leav- 
ing a ridge of sandstone and boulders in the 
middle which would surely be too high for 
an ordinary buggy. We couldn’t turn 
around, and were just like the eel in the 
pump log—had to go through. We held a 
council of war, and finally agreed to “go 
through or bust.” Several times it seemed 
that something must break, and we knew if 
it did we would have to take the car out in 
pieces. We would pile stones in the ruts, 
some of them as large as we could well 
lift, and build a track for each wheel high 
enough to clear our truss-rod under the rear 
sprocket. Numberless times we would slide 
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off, and down we would come with the 
whole weight resting on the truss, one wheel 
spinning around in the air. Out would 
come the jack, and we would build over 
again. Once we thought all was over, when 
we struck a deep spring hole and our wheels 
settled down to the axle with the chain run- 
ning in mud and water. 

The way we used that car was simply 
wicked—with the front wheels up on big 
stones, “Jim” standing on the rear step to 
help traction, engine speeded up to its high- 
est, I would jam on the lever as hard as 
possible and fairly jump the car out onto 
hard ground. We had six weary miles of 
this, and it was just five and a half long 
hours before we saw the top and came out 
on the Jersey Pike. We looked everything 
over and oiled up, and, say, we felt so good 
to spin along on high speed again that we 
both actually: yelled like “Injuns.” 


The Jersey Pike is an old State road, built 
many years ago, running through Clinton 
and Potter counties, along the tops of the 
mountains. It is quite sandy in places, but 
the scenery from this section is the most 
beautiful imaginable. Great as was our 
anxiety to get down the mountain before 
dark, we had to stop several times and enjoy 
the grand views, looking over the tops of 
ridge after ridge for what seemed a hun- 
dred miles or more. All along the road 
were great patches of mammoth brakes, 
reaching up as high as the top of our ton- 
neau, and so close to the road as to brush 
the car on both sides at once. Any one 
who loves the beauties of nature should seek 
this road, for the views and surroundings 
are magnificent, indeed. 


Our run down the mountain to Hyner, on 
the west branch of the Susquehanna, was 
without event, although very steep and 
stony, and we then had but five miles to 
run up the river to North Bend, our desti- 
nation, which we reached with machine in 
fine shape, although “tired,” as well as our- 
selves. 


This was the hardest trip I had ever 
made. We had as bad roads as can be found 
in the State; we never put in a harder day’s 
work in our lives; but with all that we en- 
joyed every part of it immensely, and, while 
enjoying a good after-dinner cigar, we both 
agreed that for right down, good sport, 
nothing can come anywhere near up to 
automobiling. Dave Harpy. 

Canton, Pa. 


Doctors P. H. and J. J. McGovern, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who brought suit agairist 
an automobile dealer for $1,000 on the 
ground that an automobile they purchased 
did not come up to the dealer’s guarantee, 
were awarded a verdict of $550, the differ- 
ence between the actual value of the ma- 
chine when bought and its value had it 
been as represented. Plaintiffs were also 
given possession of the machine, but were 
allowed nothing for time lost in trying to 
get the machine in running order. 
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ROSS STEAMER CONSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from page 214.) 
car at any speed. The engines are hung di- 
rectly to and back of the rear axle; the oil 
and water pumps back of these. 

The boiler is directly in front of the rear 
axle on the extreme left hand side, and the 
operator sits on the left side directly in 
front of the boiler. This throws greater 
weight on one side than the other when the 
car is at rest, but is intended to be in nearly 
perfect balance when taking curves on a cir- 
cular track at high speed, counteracting the 
centrifugal force. The frame is of angle 
steel hung on semi-elliptic inverted springs, 
and is slightly higher in the rear than in the 
front, the lowest part of car, the burner, 
clearing the ground by about 2 inches. The 
wheels are 30 by 3% inches rear, and 30 by 
3 inches front, with wire spokes, which are 
covered to reduce air resistance. 

An aluminum cover is placed over the en 
tire car, an opening large enough for the 
driver's head being left in it. This body is 
pointed both front and rear, and while the 
general appearance of the car is out of the 
ordinary, yet it was not designed with the 
intention of making a freak car, but of 
securing the maximum of speed with the 
minimum of power. The car weighs empty, 
1,650 pounds, and has seating accommoda- 
tions for two persons. 

After making its record-breaking run, the 
car was sold to Charles Heinemann, of 
New York, and it will likely appear at track 
races this season with Joseph Nelson at the 
wheel. 


AUTO LAW FOR MICHIGAN. 
Special Correspondence. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 28.—A big wave of 
interest is sweeping over automobile Mich- 
igan regarding the automobile bill intro- 
duced last week into the legislature at 
Lansing, providing for the regulation of 
automobiles and power-driven vehicles on 
the highways of the state. It was foreseen 
by Representative Holmes, of Alma, Gratiot 
county, who introduced the bill, and the 
house committee on state affairs, that an 
unusual amount of interest would be taken 
in it. It was for this reason that they 
ordered 500 copies of the bill printed for 
general reading. It is usually the custom to 
print but a dozen to twenty copies outside 
of the use of the members, but they thought 
that 500 could be easily disposed of through- 
out the state. But the first 500 went like hot 
cakes. Requests came from all over for 
copies, and many went to Detroit, so that 
now it has been found necessary to print 500 
more copies, and by this time they are com- 
pletely distributed. This makes 1,000 copies 
in circulation, more than of any bill that 
has been introduced into the Michigan legis- 
lature in years. 





A German, who is said to have crossed 
the Dead Sea in a motor-boat, reported that 
on arriving at Jericho he was informed 
that he would not again be allowed to 
“desecrate the waters” by crossing them. 
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Cincinnati Favors Automobiling. 


Special Correspondence. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 28.—A little over 
four years ago, an automobile was an un- 
known quantity in Cincinnati At that 
time it was thought that the hills about the 
city would forever keep Cincinnatians from 
enjoying the pleasures of automobiling or 
from the adoption of the automobile as a 
necessary addition to business methods. 

Although only a short time ago, that be- 
lief has been shown to be wrong, and to-day 
there are 225 machines owned and daily op- 
erated in the city. Hills which were then 
thought to be barriers to automobiling are 
now easily climbed, and in fact it might be 
said that they add zest to the sport. Fur- 
ther than this, they have influenced many 
business and professional men to. begin 
their use who otherwise might not have 
done so for years to come. 


CLius House anp GARAGE. 


Another evidence of the gigantic strides 
with which the automobile has won its way 
into popular favor in the Queen City of Ohio 
is shown by the fact that a project is now 
well under way which has as its ultimate 
end the erection of a large club house and 
garage in the center of the business portion 
of the town. The project is backed by the 
Cincinnati Automobile Club and has every 
promise of being successfully carried out 
within the near future. 

With this impetus, there is nothing to 
stop the automobile from taking ten steps 
in the next four years for one in the past 
four years, although the progress during 
the years just ended has been little less 
than remarkable. There is no city in the 
state which is so naturally situated as to 
make it hard for automobiling as Cincin- 
nati. Fenced in on practically every side 
by high and rugged hills, it was quite nat- 
ural that the automobile should be looked 
upon as useless, and the practical demon- 
stration of the error of this belief should 
be delayed so as to make the appearance 
of automobiles here a little later than in 
other cities of the same size. 


First CAR IN THE Crry. 


The first antomobile to be owned in Cin- 
cinnati was the property of Louis Vorhees, 
a steam Locomobile, which did good ser- 
vice. The second machine was of the same 
make and was owned by R. A. Holden. Dr. 
L. S. Colter, however, was the first to dem- 
onstrate the utility of the automobile for 
professional and business purposes; early in 
1900 he purchased a small De Dion three- 
wheeler, and used it one year in making 
numerous professional calls daily, in which 
work he demonstrated that the automobile 
is a modern-day necessity to business and to 
the medical profession. The two machines 
which had been purchased previously were 
for pleasure solely, but when Mr. Colter, 
now the secretary of the Cincinnati Auto- 
mobile Club, demonstrated that they could 


be used for professional purposes, it was 
not long before other physicians followed 
suit, and now it is estimated that the ma- 
jority of machines owned in Cincinnati for 
business purposes are used by physicians in 
making their professional calls. 

Here it is interesting to quote Val Dut- 
tenhofer, Jr., president of the Cincinnati 
Automobile Club, and also president of the 
Val Duttenhofer Sons’ Company, manufac- 
turers of ladies’ fine shoes, and is a strong 
believer in the automobile for business pur 
poses. He said: “Automobiles have thor- 
oughly established themselves in our city 
All told, we have quite a large number of 
heavy trucks, but small delivery wagons did 
not seem to take very well on account of 
our hills, but they are being talked about 
very much at present. I notice, also, that 
no matter how bad the weather is, there are 
a large number of automobiles on our 
streets. I notice in automobile journals 
that an anti-freezing preparation has been 
invented, and I think that by next winter 
every machine in our city will be doing 
duty the entire year.” 

Heavy Trucks 1n UsE. 

In his statement, Mr. Duttenhofer gave 
the entire Cincinnati automobile situation in 
a nutshell. There are, perhaps, as many 
heavy trucks used here, in proportion to 
the total number of machines, as in any city 
in the United States. They have given ex- 
cellent satisfaction, and the number is stead- 
ily increasing. Smaller deliveries, while not 
so popular, are coming into evidence, and 
it is only a matter of time until they will 
be used by practically all the large mercan- 
tile business houses in the city. 

While a little slow, perhaps, in the initial 
introduction of automobiles, Cincimnati has 
been in the van ever since. The number 
of machines in use this winter, and even 
last, proves this. Closed automobiles are 
now as common, in fact more so in this 
weather, than open ones, and since their in- 
troduction not enough snow has fallen at 
one time to force their abandonment even 
temporarily. The new club house project 
further proves this. Few clubs in the coun 
try as young as the Cincirinati Automobile 
Club have undertaken as large a project 

GASOLINE CARS PREFERRED. 


The experience of Cincinnati has won for 
the gasoline machine the preference, and the 
large bulk use that for motive power. They 
have been demonstrated to be the best for 
all-round purposes and may be said to con- 
trol the market here. Electric machines 
have their devotees and are seen when on 
pleasure bent, but as the number of machines 
purchased for business purposes increases, 
the proportion of electric automobiles de 
creases. There are very few steam ma- 
chines now doing duty; as said before, the 
steam automobile was the pioneer in Cincin- 
nati, and it is held in reverence for that, but 
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for every-day, practical use it is not as 
popular as it was. 

There are at present eight automobile 
depots and garages, they being located at 
such places as to thoroughly cover the city; 
each is well equipped, and in this respect 
Cincinnati is well provided. 

The Cincinnati Automobile Club occupies 
an important place in an account of auto- 
mobiling in Cincinnati. It was largely 
through the efforts of the present secretary, 
L. S. Colter, that it was organized on March 
18, 1901. To-day it has 65 active members 
and expects, within the next year, to more 
than double its membership. It is handi- 
capped at present in not having a club 
house, but this is to be remedied by the 
erection of a large and modern structure. 
During the winter months it holds smokers, 
socials and banquets at frequent intervals, 
and by these means friendship and increased 
enthusiasm are strengthened. Its regular 
meeting place is in the office of the presi- 
dent, Eighth and Sycamore streets. 


CLus Runs out or City. 


In the summer months it conducts club 
runs to some point 30 or 40 miles out of the 
city. These are planned in advance and are 
usually led by the captain, who at present is 
Stanley A. Hooker. Thus far the club has 
not undertaken to get out any road maps, for 
the reason that southern Ohio is noted for 
its good roads, but an attempt will undoubt- 
edly be taken to get up maps which will 
contain pertinent information regarding 
the points of interest, the less hilly roads 
and the best to travel from a general point 
of view. 

The full list of officers are: President, 
Val Duttenhofer, Jr. ; Vice-President, George 
McG. Morris; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. 
L. S. Colter; Captain, Stanley A. Hooker. 
Not only does the club interest itself in the 
pleasure of its members, but it has already 
exerted great influence toward the better- 
ment of certain roads and in securing such 
legislation as will be favorable to automo- 
bilists; The members, while enjoying such 
privileges as they can obtain by fair means, 
are opposed to railroading anything through 
which is not just to every one concerned, 
and thereby have secured an enviable repu- 
tation as sportsmen in the line of automo- 
biling and as successful business and profes- 
sional men. 


It might be added that few cities are 
more fortunate in having favorable condi- 
tions for enjoyable runs than Cincinnati. 
Its environs are not mountainous enough to 
afford unsurmountable barriers, but hilly 
enough to present an ever changing pano- 
ramic view of as fine scenery as the State of 
Ohio contains. It has many points of inter- 
est, its suburbs are so located as to offer 
refreshment and rest to the traveler, and its 
near-by residents are blessed with a hospit- 
able temperament, things which altogether 
make up the elements of a most enjoyable 
day’s outing in an automobile. 
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Patents 


Enclosed Dashboard. 


No. 778,811.—T. L. Sturtevant, of Quincy, 
and T. J. Sturtevant, of Wellesley, Mass. 














STURTEVANT’S HOLLOW DASHBOARD. 


A dashboard with top and sides carried 
back to form a housing, and closed at the 
back by a swinging glass door, through 
which can be seen the governor, ignition 
mechanism, carbureter, pumps and other ap- 
paratus which may be instalJed within the 
case thus provided. In the drawing, 38 is 
a gasoline tank feeding the reservoir go and 
carbureter 35 by gravity, and 33 is a spark 
timer acted on by the governor 34. 


Vehicle Jack. 


No. 777,398.—L. A. Casgrain, of Win- 
chester, Mass. 

This is a framework adapted to be rolled 
on casters about the shop floor, and is de- 
signed, when an automobile is rolled over it, 
automatically to lift the axles of the auto- 
mobile. A is the general tubular frame- 
work of the jack. Four brackets attached 
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A slightly and withdraws the casters from 
contact with the floor. The upper ends of 
these pieces are pivoted to pieces e3 e4, 
which are the lifters, and the latter of 
which has vertical arms to engage the front 
axle. These pieces e? e4 are connected by 
tubes e and move together, being lifted by 
virtue of being pivoted to the upper ends 
of pieces d d’. A turn-buckle is provided 
for adjusting the length of A to different 
wheelbases, and presumably a similar turn- 
buckle is to be inferred for e, but this is not 
shown. The spring b is provided to check 
undue sliding of the jack, and to restore it 
to position when the vehicle is pushed off. 
To prevent accidentally pushing the vehicle 
off the jack when one wheel is perhaps re- 
moved, sockets h h are provided, through 
which pins may be thrust to engage the 
front edges of d d', thus locking the device. 


Pneumatic Tire. 


No. 778,136—P. Magnus, of Northcote, 
Victoria, Australia. 

In this tire endeavor is made to incor- 
porate leather strips for resistance to punc- 
ture, these strips being impregnated with 
rubber before being vulcanized. In the sec- 
tion A is the leather strip, which may be in 





MAGNUS PNEUMATIC TIRE, 


as many sections as required to cover the 
circumference of the tire, the several sec- 
tions having their ends scarféd to lap. E 
is the fabric base of the tire, and G the 
wire or core on which the beading is formed 
at the edges. The especial feature of the 














CASGRAIN’S AUTOMATIC VEHICLE JACK. 


to A have each a pivotal pin 47, to which 
are fulcrumed pieces d d', having a tread or 
shoe which may be rocked into contact with 
the floor, and which, when so rocked, lifts 


patent is the method of preparing the leath- 
er strips. Only the flesh or inner portion of 
the hide is used, and this is cut into strips, 
cleaned and immersed for twelve hours in a 
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30 per cent solution of rubber in naphtha. 
The strips are then pricked at close inter- 
vals in suitable machinery, and the holes 
pricked are also filled with rubber solution, 
both during the pricking process and by 
subsequent immersion. The tire is then 
built up and vulcanized under pressure. 


Steering Gear Connection. 


No. 778,821.—J. F. Duryea, of Springfield, 
Mass. 
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STEERING GEAR CONNECTION. 


A ball and socket joint in which the 
socket 2 is slotted clear down one side 6, 
and is held from spreading by the lip of 
the lock nut 13, which engages it at 7 and 
is conically formed internally, as shown. 


Adjustable Carbureter. 


No. 776,406.—E. P. Lamb, of Rockland, 
Me. 

A carbureter with air intake B, float 
chamber C, mixing chamber G, and outlet 
g. Save for the needle adjustment of the 
spray nozzle, the shutter L is the only mov- 
able part. This has openings k k', arranged 
in two sets, one above the other. Each set 
registers with another set of fixed openings 
1 F but the latter are “staggered,” so that 
when one set is fully uncovered the other is 
fully covered, while both may be partly 
open at once. Air drawn through the lower 
set of holes sucks gasoline with greater 
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intensity than that drawn through the upper 


holes alone, and the device is regulated by - 





P3 ~LAMB’S ADJUSTABLE CARBURETER 
having only the lower set open when start- 
ing, and then turning 1, by an.arm passing 
out through a slot not shown, to get the 
desired intensity of suction. 


Engine Suspension. 
No. 778,810.—T. L. Sturtevant, of Quincy, 
and T. J. Sturtevant, of Wellesley, Mass. 








SUSPENDED MULTIPLE CYLINDER MOTOR. 


A horizontal opposed engine, preferably 
of four or six cylinders, suspended below 
the main frame members 12 12 as shown. 
With four or more cylinders, any one may 
be removed for inspection without disturb- 
ing the rest of the engine. 


Tire Fastener. 
No. 780,457—E. L. Thomas, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
A split rim, of which one half is screwed 
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permanently in place, and the other is 
riveted to as many lugs c2 as there are tire 
bolts. This half, which is removable by 





THOMAS SPLIT RIM. 
slipping off sidewise, is held by hollow 
bolts D, which have lips d, instead of, heads, 


engaging recesses in c2, and may be freed _ 


from the latter by slackening nuts dr. The 
tire bolts proper G go through these hollow 
bolts, upon whose outer ends they are 
tightened by nuts gi. 


Motor Bicycle. 

No. 778,148.—E. Robion, of Puteaux, 
France. 

A motor bicycle having the motor ar- 
ranged vertically with the shaft fore-and- 
aft, in front of the crank bracket, and 
slightly offset to give a shaft and bevel 
gear transmission to the rear wheel. A 
small gear case just back of the motor per- 
mits the use of a direct drive from motor 
to shaft for the high speed, and a double 
reduction through two pairs of pinions for 
a hill-climbing speed. The details of the 
gear case are not very clear from the speci- 
fications. 
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TWO LIGHT CARS THAT WERE FREQUENTLY DEMONSTRATED AT THE RECENT NEW YORK SHOW. 


Cameron Side Entrance Car with 15-H.P. Air Cooled Motor with 3-cylinders 
Se: Vertically Under the Hood. Frame is of Angle Iron. 


Acme Runabout with 16-H.P. 2-cylinder Vertical Motor, Water Cooled. 
Transmission is Sliding Gear giving Three Speeds. 
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lhe unsavory details of the 
failure of the great Florida 
race meet which have been 
the country, 
but at the 
same time the final fiasco is but the public 
manifestation of evils which have for some 
time afflicted automobile racing. 


The 
Florida 


Fiasco. 
spread broadcast throughout 


will come as news to many, 


The as- 
sumption of power and its abuse by the 
American Automobile the 
readiness with which the leading officials 
have lent for the 
furthering of petty local disputes and sense- 
less personal quarrels, the general negli- 
gence of the principal officials and incom- 
petence of the subordinates, have not only 
spoiled all present sport, but have disgusted 
all good sportsmen in the automobile world. 


Association, 


themselves as_ tools 


These conditions have been a matter of 
common knowledge to those on the inside, 
and comment on them has been withheld 
only for the sake of the sport and to give the 
A. A. A. an opportunity to make good at 
the Florida meeting, which it has utterly 
failed to do. It has, instead, publicly de- 
clared its incompetence. 

So far as the Florida meet is concerned 
the situation at the outset was simple in the 
extreme. Through the efforts of the man 
discovered Ormond. Beach as a 
racing course, and had already conducted 
successful meetings there, all the arrange- 


who first 
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ments were made for a still greater contest 
this year. Money was secured for liberal 
prizes and general expenses, the leading 
owners of racing cars, both makers and 
amateurs, were induced to enter, and the 
meet widely advertised. With the 
granting of that sanction to which the pro- 
moter was rightly entitled, there is every 
reason to believe that the long program 
would have been run off to the satisfaction 
of both competitors and the public. The 
handling of the previous Ormond races and 
the White Mountain comest of last summer 
by Mr. Morgan, giving ample proof of his 
ability and honesty as a race promoter and 
manager. 


was 


Using its power of sanction as a “magic 
jimmy,” the A. A. A. through the multiple- 
lettered local Association, forced Mr. Mor- 
gan from his position and assumed entire 
control. Had it, at the same time, accepted 
the accompanying respotsibilities and con- 
ducted the meet sensibly and decently to a 
successful termination, this of itself might 
overlooked. It is 
recount the failure in detail, but it is no 
longer a secret that from the first the door 
has been open to private and personal inter- 
ests which have no place in sport. 
have discreditable squabbles over 
prizes, open quarrels between local inter- 
ests, and the personal enemies of Mr. Mor 
gan have found a safe shelter from which to 
attack him, both openly and covertiy. 


have been needless to 


There 
been 


Last of.all is the actual mismanagement 
on the Beach by which the time and money 
of both competitors and spectators were 
wasted, the races spoiled, and the whole 
situation in automobile racing reduced to a 
state of chaos that must bring it into dis- 
credit with the general public. 

While with very few exceptions, the offi- 
cials in charge have come in for what we 
believe to be just and well deserved .cen- 
sure for their neglect of duty, this side 
of the case may be dismissed with a mere 
general statement; but the conduct of one 
of the most prominent members and officers 
of the Association was unfortunately such 
as to demand specific. condemnation.. The 
open and continued inebriety which has dis- 
graced the Association in previous public 
events, such as the Eagle Rock contest, was 
carried to even further excesses in Florida, 
his conduct on the beach and at the hotels 
constituting an open scandal which cannot 
but reflect upon those organizations which 
retain him as an officer or member. 

While deeply to be regretted, the Florida 
episode has at least brought matters to a 
climax at a time when a remedy is still pos- 
sible to save the present racing season with 
the Vanderbilt Cup event and other im- 
portant contests. It is evident that automo- 
bile racing in some of its various forms is 
certain to continue as a popular sport for 
some indefinite time in the future. Trade 
demands, public interest, and above all in- 
ternational competition in the form of the 
Gordon Bennett Cup Race and the big 

European races all work toward this end. 
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There must be, in automobile racing, some 
one reliable and responsible body, such as 
is found in horse-racing and other sports. 

It is, we believe, a debatable question 
whether the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, even though it purge itself of con- 
tempt, can hope to retain National control 
of racing. To regain the respect of auto- 
mobile sportsmen and the larger public that 
is interested in automobile racing, its per- 
sonnel must undergo a radical reorganiza- 
tion by the elimination of all whose per- 
sonal conduct is such as to reflect on the 
Association, all who lose their poise and bal- 
ance as soon as they don an official cap and 
badge, and all who are inexperienced or 
otherwise unfitted for the varied and exact- 
ing duties of race management. 

It is certainly the case that were any 
other organization in a position to under- 
take the work at this time, National con- 
trol would out of the A. A. A.’s 
hands. 


pass 


In a capable and efficient racing board 
there must be a policy of undivided devo- 
tion to the broad interests of the sport, 
ignoring all private and personal issues 
and looking only to the general good. 


* 


The original program of 
of the the Florida race meet 
Florida Meet. js not only the longest 
but the most varied and generally interest- 
ing yet made up in this country. While the 
racing machines were generously cared for 
in the variety of events and in prizes, no less 
than eleven out of the thirty-five races, were 
for stock cars. Practically every type and 
weight of automobile was provided for over 
courses varying from a kilometer up to one 
hundred miles. The program was supple- 
mented by a very full entry list, including 
most of the leading drivers, amateur and 
profesisonal, and some debutants whose in- 
itial performances were consequently of in- 
terest. With really good management the 
meet would in all probability have marked a 
new era of racing, but under the circum- 
stances recounted elsewhere, it must be set 
down as a flat failure except in the one un- 
important respect of the breaking of speed 
records. 


Results 


From the spectators’ point of view, the 
exireme high speeds attained in automobile 
racing rob the sport of that prolonged per- 
sonal competition which gives the charm to 
a well-matched field of horses or fleet 
yachts, and this of necessity makes the 
question of actual and not relative time the 
main issue. Where half a dozen cars are so 
fast that they are visible only for a brief 
moment, the main interest in the race 
arises solely from the fact that one or more 
of them has traveled a given distance in 
less time than ever before recorded. If the 
sole object of such racing is to clip seconds 
and fifths from established figures, then the 
contests of the speed cars at least, must 

be set down as successful in this one par- 
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ticular. We prefer, however, to consider a 
new record as only a secondary matter, its 
real value depending on the number and 
quality of the competitors. From this point 
of view, for one reason or another, not all 
attributable to bad management, even the 
speed contests failed of their object. 

The stock car competitions, important as 
they are in interesting makers and a very 
large proportion of the automobiling public, 
came to naught through the changes, delays 
and postponements, and some of the speed 
trials shared the same fate, so that the Or- 
mond meet of 1905 may claim a place in 
automobile history only through the break- 
ing of records by a comparatively small 
aumber of racing men. 

The highest speed attained was by the 
Bowden Mercedes, driven by the owner, 
covering the mile in 32 4-5, or at a speed of 
109.72 miles an hour. Remarkable as this is, 
its value as a record is impaired by the fact 
that the car with its two motors is several 
hundred pounds over the weight limit and 
consequently barred from regular competi- 
tion. ; 

The 100-mile record made by Fletcher in 
the De Dietrich car, scored on a clean sheet, 
being the first for this distance. The time 
of 1:18:24 figures out at 76.3 miles an 
hour, which is certainly very high speed 
for a course with seven turns. 

The Thomas Mercedes car carried away 
the honors at twenty miles in 13:20; the 
Napier covered ten miles in 6:15, five 
miles in 3:17, and one mile in 34 2-5. The 
queer steam beetle built and driven by Ross 
covered the mile in 38 seconds, making a 
record, and also broke the steam kilometer 
record in 24 I-5. 

As the net results of a very large expendi- 
ture of money and hard preliminary work, 
the establishment of these records has done 
but little for the advancement of automo- 
bile construction. 

a 


A novel and very practical scheme of 
protection against thieves has been adopted 
by the Colorado Automobile Club in the 
form of a brass plate attached to the body 
of the car and bearing an inscription stating 
that a reward will be paid by the club for 
the detection of anyone stealing the car or 
articles contained in it. The moral effect 
of this information on a would-be thiet 
may readily be imagined, and if it does not 
finally deter him in his evil work, it will 
certainly aid in his detecton. 


% 


It has been decided to increase the mem- 
bership limit of the Automobile Club of 
America from five hundred to one thousand 
members, and a meeting to give constitu- 
tional permission to make this increase has 
been called, to be held at the club-house on 
Tuesday evening, February 7, 1905. 








There is nothing like kerosene for clear- 
ing away old, gummy lubricating oil and 
making the whole motor run freely. Use 
it often. A good way to introduce it is 
through the lubricating system, for it 


washes out the oil ducts at the same time. 
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A.C. A. BANQUET. 


Dave H. Morris Presides at Feast in Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 


It was appropriate that the 1905 banquet 
of the Automobile Club of America, held at 
the close of the Madison Square Garden 
automobile show in New York City, should, 
like the show itself, exceed all previous 
efforts of the club in this direction. The 
grand ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
was the banquet hall, and the decorations 
were decidedly novel, under the circum- 
stances, and at the same time effective and 
pleasing. Along the walls of the banquet 
hall and the approaches, were ranged ever- 
green trees in profusion, giving the place a 
woodland effect that added not a little 
charm to the scene. Flowers also were 
lavishly employed, the tables being beauti- 
fully decorated, and a mass of cut blossoms 
banked behind the guests’ table. , 


ELABORATE MENU SERVED. 





An elaborate menu was served at a mul- 
titude of small tables, a larger table at the 
head of the hall being set aside for the 
president of the A. C. A., Dave H. Mor- 
ris, and the guests of honor. President 
Morris occupied the center, and on his right 
were Hon. M. Linn Bruce, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the state of New York, Hon. Julius 
Mayer, William C. Gottshall, Hon. Henry 
A. Van Alstyne, Creswell McLaughlin, 
James B. Dill, Thomas A. Edison, Commo- 
dore Frederick G. Bourne and General 
George Moore Smith. On his left were 
Winthrop E. Scarritt, ex-president of the 
club, Colgate Hoyt, John Jacob Astor, Jef- 
ferson Seligman, Hon. John J. Pallas, Sam- 
uel Walter Taylor, William Phelps Eno, 
William H. Page, Jr., John Brisben Walker 
and John Farson. 

The balconies around the hall were filled 
with beautifully gowned women, who 
evinced a lively interest in the proceedings. 
Among those who engaged boxes were: 
Dave H. Morris, Winthrop E. Scarritt, Col. 
John Jacob Astor, Gage E. Tarbell, James 
B. Dill, Richard W. Meade, S. T. Davis, Jr., 
Harry Content, Curtis P. Brady, Captain 
Homer W. Hedge, Charles E. Ethridge, 
T. M. Hilliard, Wm. A. Ball, Emerson 
Brooks, P. F. Collier, J. H. Flagler, Geo. 
F. Chamberlain, H. M. T. Beekman, Clif- 
ford V. Brokaw, George H. Day, William 
C. Gottshall, H. F. Cuntz, M. M, Belding, 
Jr., John A. Pinard, J. M. Porter, R. P. 
Scott, J. H. Smith, W. H. Page, Jr., J. D. 
Thompson, F. J. Gubelman, Winslow E. 
Buzby and Charles E. Miller. 


PRESIDENT Morris’s SPEECH. 


President Morris commenced the speech- 
making by welcoming all present in the 
name of the club, and thanking Capt. Hedge 
and others who were responsible for the 
success of the banquet. He contrasted the 
1905 gathering with the first assemblage held 
on June 7, 1899, when the Automobile Club 
of America was launched, with George F. 
Chamberlain as chairman. ‘he history of 
the club was briefly traced, from the first 
little meeting at the Waldorf, to the present 
strong organization about to erect a house 
of which it will be proud; and the club’s 
work was reviewed, from the first club run 
over’seven miles of good roads, when nearly 
all the machines entered failed to finish on 
account of the smooth grades on Riverside 
Drive, to the Vanderbilt Cup race. Con- 
cluding, the president proposed a toast; a 
long life of usefulness and prosperity to the 
Automobile Club of America. 

Hon. Linn Bruce, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the state of New York, made a speech full 
of pointed humor, which the automobilists 
received with appreciation. He was fol- 
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lowed by Winthrop E. Scarritt, ex-president 
of the A.C. A.; Hon. T. Woodruff; Cres- 
well McLaughlin; William H. Page; H. A. 
Van Alstyne; W. P. Eno, and Samuel 
Walter Taylor. 


PHILADELPHIA A.C. BANQUET. 


Special Correspondence. 


PHmaperpHia, Jan. 30—On Saturday 
evening, February 11, the Automobile Club 
of Philadelphia, will give a banquet at the 
Sellevue-Stratford, to a number of promi- 
nent automobilists of New York and other 
cities. It will be an invitation affair, and 
among those who have promised to speak 
are Winthrop E. Scarritt, ex-president of 
the A. C. A.; James B. Dill, chairman of 
the Law Committee of the A. C. A., and C. 
H. Gillette, secretary of the A. A. A. 

Mayor Weaver will welcome the guests 
of the evening, while State Senator Alger- 
non B. Roberts, who is supposed to be 
the fountain head of all legislation ad- 
verse to automobilists in Lower Merion 
township, where he resides, is also ex- 
pected to “say a few words.” 

Dr. A. D. Whitney, Howard Longstreth 
and Joseph S. Knight are the committee 
in charge of the affair. 


COLORADO CLUB MEETING. 


Plans for Winter Work and Election of 
New Officers. 


Special Correspondence. 


Denver, Jan. 28.— At the annual meeting 
of the Colorado Automobile Club held at 
the club’s quarters Thursday night, Jan. 
26, it was decided to hold semi-monthly 
smokers, at which the feature will be an 
address by a member of the club and prac- 
tical talks and discussions pertaining to the 
proper use and care of automobiles. The 
first of these smokers will be held Thurs- 
day, Feb. 9, and Dr. L. Bartlett, 
president of the club, will talk on the sub- 
ject “The Use of Agents Other Than Gaso- 
line for Autos.” 

Another matter of importance was the 
decision of the club to offer rewards for the 
arrest of anyone caught tampering with, 
stealing or stealing from an automobile on 
the street. Each member of the club is to 
be furnished with a conspicuous brass plate 
to be fixed on his machine, on which will 
be inscribed the notice of the reward of- 
fered by the club. 

A telegram to the club, sent by Sir 
Thomas Dewar from the recent big auto 
banquet at the Astor Hotel, was read to 
the members, and Secretary W. H. Berg- 
told, in behalf of the club, telegraphed the 
following reply: 

“Greeting from Colorado, where we mo- 
tor all the year round. The Colorado Auto- 
mobile Club, two hundred strong, sends its 
best wishes to the New York Motor Club 
and guests.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. F. L. 
Bartlett; vice-president, Bryan Haywood; 
secretary, Dr. W. H. Bergtold; treasurer, 
Lewis Searing,; executive committee, E. P. 
Hershey, B. B. Brown and J. W. O’Connor. 

The club elected John H. Pitts a new 
member. David W. Brunton, formerly of 
Denver, but now of New York, was elected 
an honorary member of the board of direct- 
ors. Mr. Brunton at one time was president 
of the Colorado Automobile Club. 

The subject which was discussed more 
than any other at the meeting was the 
legislation in which the club is interested, 
the enactment by the Colorado State Legis- 
lature of the bill, which is now before it. 
This bill provides for the registry of cars 
and their owners, with a fee of one dollar, 
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the numbering of cars, the reduction of 
speed to three miles per hour on approach- 
ing and passing teams, and the stopping of 
the car on signal, with notice by horn on 
approaching a team. A special feature is 
the provision that in mountainous districts 
or on curves where the road is visible for 
not more than 300 feet, a person shall be 
sent ahead to warn other travelers. 


C.A.A. IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Special Correspondence. 


Purcapetpuia, Jan. 30—The Philadel- 
phia Branch of the Chauffeurs’ Association 
of America, now numbers 132 members, 
with propositions for membership coming 
in every week. A club-house has been se- 
cured at 1519 Vine Street, but a block 
away from Automobile Row, which out-of- 
town chauffeurs are urged to make_ their 
headquarters while visiting the city, and 
where the members are wont to congregate 
after business hours. 

President Frank Bradley and First Vice- 
President Joseph Dunn were prominent fig- 
ures at last week’s Automobile Show, and 
succeeded in securing quite a number of 
applications for membership as a result 
of their missionary efforts. 

A banquet held by the association at 
Riverside Mansion: during the week, was at- 
tended by upwards of fifty members. 

A committee is hard ‘at work, with the 
assistance of a prominent local attorney, 
drawing up an ordinance, to be presented 
in both branches of City Councils within a 
fortnight, making it obligatory for all ap- 
plicants for automobile licenses to pass an 
examination as to their knowledge of motor 
vehicles. 

As Vice-President Joseph Dunn remarked : 
“With the present rapid growth of automo- 
biling in this city, some such measure is ab- 
solutely demanded if the safety of pedestri- 
ans, and of other vehicles and their driv- 
ers, is to be conserved. The transfer of a 
license from one driver to another—several 
men, or boys, using one license—should 
be stopped. Nowadays any boy who has 
worked a day or two in a garage, and who 
knows, or thinks he knows, how to steer a 
car through street traffic, considers himself 
qualified to handle an automobile. For the 
safety of the public and the protection of 
our own interests, we propose to put a stop 
to this practice.” 


SCHOOL FOR DRIVERS. 
Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30—The Philadel- 
phia School of Instruction in the Operation 
and Care of Automobiles, which was nien- 
tioned in these columns recently, has se- 
cured the old armory of the Keystone Bat- 
tery, on Mantua avenue, above Forty-first 
street, and is now putting it into order for 
its purposes. Although the building proper 
is rather small, it is situated at a point 
where four wide streets meet, which will 
afford the advanced “students” an ideal 
place in which to practice. Day and evening 
classes will be inducted into the mysteries 
of automobile manipulation, and Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons will be reserved for 
ladies. F. W. Reese, secretary of the new 
school, is enthusiastic over its prospects, 
and is already looking over the ground for 
another building of sufficient size for the 
establishment of a branch. 





A 5,000 mile tour of the Midland Counties 
has been undertaken by Sidney Girling, of 
England, who on January 2 started on a 
demonstration tour in a 12-horsepower, two- 
cylinder Sidderley car. The trial is being 
made under the supervision of the A. C. G. 
B. I. 
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Moscow Representatives Reach Detroit 
After Visiting Garden Show. 





Special Correspondence. 


Detroit, Jan. 28.—Attracting the utmost 
attention at.the Madison Square Garden 
Show for their sartorial elegance, M. 
Andrew Zemliczka and M. Nicholas Som- 
merfeld, the two Russian agents of the 
Olds Motor Works at Moscow, inspired 
quite another feeling a few days later at- 
tired in overalls and blue flannel shirts 
working in the factory in this city. The 
contrast was great but the two Russian 
gentlemen declared, when interviewed at 
the Hotel Cadillac, with Glenwood L. Buck 
of the Olds concern, that they liked it, and 
had learned much which would be of service 
to them when they went back to Moscow. 

They conduct the Olds agency in Mos- 
cow, and how they conduct it is best told by 
M. Zemliczka. They came here to spend 
two weeks at the factory in becoming ac- 
quainted with the mechanical departments, 
and while in the city are the guests of Mr. 
Buck. They left Moscow December 31 to 
attend the New York show and they will 
probably also visit the Chicago show. Be- 
fore they leave here Mr. Buck will take 
them on a tour to Chicago in one of the 
new 1905 model touring cars. M. Zem- 
liczka, the older of the duo, talks interesting- 
ly of the war, but M. Sommerfeld, who is 
the financial backer of the Russian agency, 
avoids all mention of it. He says nothing 
about himself, but the automobile trade of 
Detroit who have been meeting the two for 
the past week, will be surprised to learn 
that he is the son of a Russian prince, who 
stands very near the throne. 

M. Zemliczka is the active head of the 
agency and says, concerning the automobile 
business in Russia and especially in Mos- 
cow: “We are much gratified at the way it 
is growing. The automobile is increasing 
rapidly in popularity; in Moscow there are 
already 150 automobiles by actual count, 
and we feel pretty proud that just 80 of 
these are Oldsmobiles—over one-half you 
see. Is that not speaking well for the 
Olds? It was the first machine to get a 
foothold in Russia, and it has more than 
maintained it. We conduct two establish- 
ments, a shop employing about thirty hands, 
and a garage directly across from the gen- 
eral post-office. I.can see a great future 
for the automobile in Russia. I think it is 
very surprising that the Oldsmobile should 
have so great a demand there when we are 
so much nearer France.” 

Both gentlemen speak English fluently, 
having studied it in Moscow and also in 
Englarid. They speak German and French 
with equal fluency: M. Zemliczka was 
very much worried about the uprising of 
the strikers in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
and talked interestingly on the subject, 
throwing some new light on the attitude of 
the Russian people which, if not strictly 
automobile news, is interesting since none 
of the associated press dispatches have 
brought out this phase of the situation: 
“We knew this uprising was coming be- 
fore we left,” said M. Zemliczka, “but we 
did not expect it so soon. It causes me 
great grief for I hate to think of the blood- 
shed. It had to come though. The masses 
are becoming educated, where they will 
stand for conditions no longer and more 
education means revolution in time. The 
very atmosphere was full of it before we 
left. You will be surprised to know that 
not only the peasantry but the middle 
classes and the rich are fully in sympathy 
with the strikers. Therefore the uprising 
was inevitable. The Great Man of Russia, 
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Count Tolstoi, pointed all this out and it 
has come to pass as he predicted. 

“The war with Japan is a most unpopular 
war in Russia; the Russian people do not 
want it, it is needless slaughter. We have 
enough domain and, just the same, the 
peasantry, the middle and the educated 
classes are united on this point. Only the 
court of the Czar wants the war because it 
means great personal gain for them. They 
are what you would in America call “graft- 
ers.” We have terrific corruption there. 
But the court forces the war on us and our 
poor soldiers die for their whims. We 
heard of the fall of Port Arthur in Berlin. 
It was a great national calamity but we 
expected it.” 

M. Zemliczka’s estimate of the Czar is 
rather interesting: “The Czar? What of 
him? Well, I will say a good man, a man 
who loves his people and has sympathy for 
them. He regards their welfare but he is 
powerless. Surrounded by this corrupt 
court of which I have spoken, he has no 
power to use his own mind. They think 
for him and act for him, and he can do 
nothing. If he had the power there would 
be no war. The fact cannot be hidden in 
Russia that the Czar does not desire war. 
It is said that he implored for peace, but 
the corrupt grand dukes and courtiers insist 
that the war go on.” 


FORD CARS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Special Correspondence. 


New Westminster, B. C., Jan. 25.— 
Automobile manufacturing establishments 
are few and far between out West, especially 
in the western part of Canada, but there 
is every indication that a new motor car 
factory will be established in this city 
during the coming summer. The factory 
will be a branch of the Ford Motor Works 
of Detroit, Mich., and Messrs. J. A. Gil- 
more, Sr., and William Gilmore, who repre- 
sent that establishment, have been spending 
a few weeks in the city with a view to 
selecting a site. The promoters intend to 
erect a plant to turn out the well-known 
Ford cars, as it is considered that there is 
a good opening to sell a large number of 
moderate priced cars here. Besides the 
manufacture of automobiles it is intended 
to build all classes of gasoline motors for 
use in pleasure launches and other pur- 
poses. 

For some time the Messrs. Gilmore were 
undecided whether to locate in New West- 
minster or in the neighboring city of Van- 
couver, distant 12 miles; but after spending 
the past fortnight in carefully looking over 
the field, it is understood that New West- 
minster has been favored in the selection. 
Frank S. De Grey, a well-known local mo- 
tor enthusiast, who is also the owner of a 
small fleet of gasoline launches, enter- 
tained the visitors during their stay in the 
city. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION. 
Sbecial Correspondence. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—Shippers 
and buyers of automobiles and accessories 
have frequently complained of classification 
discrimination in freight rates against 
automobiles and allied products, when com- 
pared with other machinery, on the part 
of the railroad companies. Therefore, auto- 
mobile men and those in allied trades, will 
be particularly interested in the present 
discussion of freight rates here. 

Among other things, they will follow 
with attention a bill introduced in Congress 
by Representative Shackleford. It provides 


that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall compile and publish a “national freight 
classification” by January 1, 1906, which 
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shall classify freight articles and the neces- 
sary rules, regulations and conditions for 
their transportation. For a period of three 
months after that date the Commission 
would be expected to hear promptly, com- 
plaints made by any shippers against the 
classifications, and after hearing, to amend 
any part that would work an injustice to 
either shippers or carriers. At the expira- 
tion of three months the classification, as 
amended, would become effective, and 
would be invariably applied to interstate 
freight transportation by all common car- 
riers. A failure on the part of any carrier 
to apply such classification would be con- 
sidered a violation of the interstate com- 
merce act, and would be punishable under 
section 18 of that act. 


AUTOMOBILIST RECOVERS DAMAGES, 
Special Correspondence. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 30—Mrs. Anna 
V. Cornwall, of this city, who brought an 
action against the New York Central R. R. 
Co., to recover $10,00 for personal injuries 
received at the Clifford St. crossing of the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R., 
when her automobile was struck by a 
New York Central locomotive, was award- 
ed $2,500 in the Supreme Court. The 
plaintiff testified that she and her son 
when riding in an automobile, stopped at 
the crossing to wait for a locomotive to 
pass. Upon the flagman signalling them to 
go ahead, they attempted to cross the track, 
and were struck by the locomotive, the 
automobile being wrecked and the plaintiff 
receiving serious injuries, including two 
broken ribs. The defendants asked for a 
new trial, which was refused. A suit for 
$15,000 brought | Mrs. Cornwall’s son is 
now pending. ocal automobilists are 
much pleased at the result of the suit. 





Trade Catalogues, circulars, price-lists 
and similar matter sent to Canada for retail 
purposes is subject to a customs duty of 
15 cents per pounds. When such matter, 
from one sender, aggregating one pound or 
more in weight is received at a Canadian 
post-office, the sender will be notified that 
on receipt of the amount of the duty, the 
matter will at once be forwarded. Similar 
matter sent to dealers for wholesale pur- 
poses enters the Dominion free. 


The automobilist who devotes a good 
deal of attention to the condition of the 
various joints in the piping, cylinder 
heads, cases and spark plugs of his car 
will be well repaid by the absence of 
leaks on the road. A carelessly made 
joint is sure to give trouble sooner or 
later if subjected to any great pressure. 





THE AUTOMOBILE. 


PHILADELPHIA SHOW CLOSES. 


Good Attendance Despite Bad Weather 
and Dealers Satished.! 


Special Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—Last week’s show 
of the Automobile Dealers’ Association of 
Philadelphia was a success. Deducting two 
whole days, when comparatively little busi- 
ness was done, either by exhibitors or the 
men in the box 6ffice, owing to the blizzard, 
the attendance far exceeded that of any 
former show—So per cent. better, said Man- 
ager Le Cato—while from a business view- 
point the results, generally speaking, were 
excellent. 

A conservative estimate puts the net profits 
of the management at upwards of $5,000, 
while the majority of the exhibitors, aside 
from the undoubtedly excellent advertising 
secured, did actual business sufficient to 
pay their expenses several times over. 

Friday and Saturday especially were such 
busy days that a proposition was actually 
seriously discussed looking to the continu- 
ance of the show till Tuesday or Wednes- 
day of the present week; but as many of 
the exhibitors expect to go to Chicago, and 
desire to secure a little rest before starting, 
the idea was reluctantly abandoned. 

THE AUTOMOBILE representative made an 
effort to secure the opinions of some of the 
more prominent exhibitors as to the value 
of the show from a business standpoint. 
On this score there was some difference of 
opinion, while as to the exhibition’s value as 
an advertising proposition there was ap- 
parently not the slightest doubt. All seemed 
to be unanimous in the opinion that on this 
score the show was “well worth while.” 
Some of the opinions expressed follow: 


DEALERS WELL SATISFIED. 


Quaker City Automobile Co.: “With 24 
machines on the floor and 14 men in at- 
tendance, even our space, the largest in the 
show, is quite inadequate for a proper repre- 
sentation of our extensive line. Last year 
we held an individual show. This scheme 
has its advantages, and we're not quite 
sure but that, with a line as large as ours, 
those advantages do not outweigh the good 
features of exhibiting in a general show. 
However, we have little to complain of as 
regards results in the present show, and 
when the weather settles we look for a 
large increase of business as a consequence 
of our outlay here.” 

John Wanamaker: “Results gratifying in- 
deed. Up to Friday midday, what- with 
automobiles, motor-boats and lamps, we 
have done $2,300 worth of business right 
here on-the floor. An annual local show 
is a necessity.” 
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Crawford Automobile Company: “With a 
brand-new car, and no demonstration ma- 
chine, we consider the week’s results—two 
actual sales and two dozen or more prom- 
ising inquiries—excellent.” 

Reo Auto Company: “We have filed sev- 
eral orders and have money paid on them. 
When we get our Mint Arcade quarters 
open next week, we will be in a position to 
follow up the many show inquiries. 

Martin & Hart: “Eight Thomases (one 
limousine), and ten Cadillacs disposed of, 
will give THe AvuTomosiLe an idea of what 
we have done during the week. With clear 
weather, and that blizzard cut out, we could 
have doubled this showing.” 

Keystone Automobile Company: “We 
have disposed of eight Autocars and an 
equal number of Packards during the week. 
The show is a grand success from our point 
of view.” 

Bowser Company: “Besides $1,500 worth 
of orders, we hope to put at least as much 
more to the credit of the Philadelphia show 
when the weather settles. Our outlay for 
space here was certainly worth while.” 

Knox Automobile Company: “While we 
deplore the blizzard, it gave us an excellent 
opportunity to show what the Knox can do 
under adverse conditions. Our demonstra- 
tion cars were at work all week—business 
and pleasure cars alike. The show is a 
good one, and excellently managed.” 

MacDonald & Coomted: “We have evi- 
dently opened the eyes of the local automo- 
bile public as to the possibilities of the auto- 
mobile clothing line. The results here are 
highly satisfactory, the business exceeding 
our most sanguine expectations.” 

The show was hardly a day old hefore 
“Sold” signs began to make their appear- 
ance. Almost every exhibit was able to 
display several before the end of the week. 
Among the outright sales of show cars was 
one to “Jim” McNichol, a power in the local 
Machine administration, who represents his 
district in the Senate at Harrisburg. He 
selected a $6,000 victoria-top Pope-Toledo 
in white with black striping, and uphol- 
stered in olive green buffed leather. 


Avuto-BoaTts AND ENGINES. 


The auto-boat feature was quite promi- 
nent, no less than four concerns exhibiting 
boats, while there were half a dozen sepa- 
rate marine engines on show. 

C. Reid, representing Curtin & 
Brockie, a local insurance firm, wrote con- 
siderable automobile insurance during the 
show. 





The German automobile club is arrang- 
ing for two track race meetings, one to be 
held in the spring and one in the fall at 
Berlin-Westend, the scene of the finish of 
the Paris-Berlin race of 1901. 














INTERIOR VIEW OF ARMORY DURING PHILADELPHIA’S ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW, WHICH CLOSED ON JANUARY 28, 10905. 
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GOOD ROADS CONVENTION. 


Sixth Annual Gathering in New York State 
Hears Reports. 


Special Correspondence. 

ALBANY, Jan. 25.—After a session of two 
days, the Sixth Annual Good Roads Con- 
vention came to an end. The deliberations 
were under the chairmanship of Assembly- 
man Merritt, of St. Lawrence County. 

The work of the convention included the 
adoption of the resolutions favoring the 
$50,000,000 bonding plan for the speedy com- 
pletion of roads already asked for by the 
counties, but which have had to wait because 
the state’s appropriations to pay its share 
of the roads improved under the act of 
1898, have not kept pace with the appropria- 
tions of the counties; the asking for an ap- 
propriation for 1905 for new road construc- 
tion of $5,000,000; favoring the Brownlow- 
Lattimer bill in Congress, which seeks to 
appropriate $24,000,000 for aiding the 
states engaged in improving highways 
just as the state of New York aids the 
counties under the Higbie-Armstrong act 
of 1808; calling for the purchase of a stone 
quarry by the state and its operation by 
convicts if possible, so that road material 
may be cheapened; and favoring the estab- 
lishment of a national college to teach for- 
estry and road building. 

It was reported to the convention by the 
State Engineer that during the last year, 
$1,108,265 had been appropriated by the 
state and expended in the construction of 
good roads, together with an equal amount 
from the counties in which the roads were 
built. The total number of miles of im- 
proved highways constructed, was increased 
last year to 158 in all the counties from the 
112 miles which had been built up to the 
end of 1903. To date the state has appro- 
priated to pay its share of the cost of build- 
ing good roads only $3,173,265, while the 
counties asking for the construction of such 
roads have appropriated for their half of 
the total cost of the same $7,573,442. There 
are on file first, petitions from the counties 
for 5,466 (including those of the roads 
which have been completed), and the coun- 
ties have adopted plans and surveys for 
1,674 since the road-making began; while, 
owing to the lack of appropriations from 
the state, the total of new improved high- 
ways constructed in the whole state is but 
456. That is why $5,000,000 is asked for this 
year and why the state bonding plan, to 
provide $50,000,000 as fast as it is wanted, 
is favored. An appropriation of $2,000,000 
was asked for in 1904 and $1,108,265 was 
obtained. This year $5,000,000 is asked for 
and it is hoped at least $2,000,000 will be 
obtained. 

There were a number of representatives 
of automobile clubs among the delegates 
to the convention with the county super- 
visors and others who attended to the num- 
ber of nearly 400 

After adjournment the 
Governor Higgins, who 
hearty sympathy with the cause of good 
roads, and his desire to further the work 
so far as the state’s finances will permit. 


delegates visited 
expressed his 


AID FOR GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT. 
Special Correspondence. 

Wasurincton, D, C., Jan. 28.—The bill 
making appropriations for the agricultural 
department during the fiscal year 1906, now 
pending in Congress, contains a provision 
that $40,000 shaJ\ be provided to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make in- 
quiries in regard to the systems of road 
management throughout the United States 
and to furnish expert advice on road build- 
ing. With a part of this appropriation he 
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A GOOD SIZED LOAD FOR ONE CAR IN A PENNSYLVANIA BLIZZARD. 


will make investigations in regard to the 
best methods of road making and the best 
kinds of road-making materials in the sev- 
eral states; investigate the chemical and 
physical character of road materials, and 
employ certain help to further the good 
roads movement. 


DEFIED THE ELEMENTS. 


Philadelphia Show Party Makes Success- 
ful Dash in Blizzard. 


Special Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28—While the 
blizzard was howling outside the Armory 
building in Philadelphia, on Wednesday 
night of last week, a party of exhibitors 
and newspaper men were gathered inside 
the storm doors discussing the best means 
of reaching Soula’s Rathskeller, four blocks 
below. It was snowing and blowing heav- 
ily, the streets and sidewalks being blocked 
with the “beautiful,” and with a block to 
walk to reach the nearest trolley and an- 
other to cover after leaving it, the pros- 
pects of cold feet and a wetting were ex- 
cellent. As the party was about to sally 
forth “Commodore” Gruendler and R. W. 
Blake, of the Knox company, came to the 
rescue. Said the former: “We have one 
of our 16-horsepower cars outside. Jump 
in, all of you, and we'll take you down.” 

“Nonsense! Why, we'll be stalled in the 
drifts before we have gone a block. Be- 
sides, we'll freeze to death in an automo- 
bile on a night like this.” 

“Well, Pll fix that if Gruendler will do 
his part,” broke in A. T. Stewart, of 
MacDonald & Campbell, who had the finest 
exhibit of automobile clothing ever seen 
in this city. “Come right in, and pick out 
something to fit you.” 

An even dozen men followed Stewart, 
and in five minutes the party was ready for 
the battle with the elements. 

Perching themselves upon every portion 
of the little Knox that offered a foothold, 


the “Commodore” gave the word, and the 
machine picked up, without a murmur, the 
almost two thousand pounds of humanity 
that fairly covered it, and plowed its way 
through the drifts which choked Broad 
Street, and in just two and a half minutes 
landed the expedition at the entrance of 
the Rathskeller. 

Discarding their furs, the party discussed 
the feat along with a good supper, and at 
its conclusion were whirled back to the 
Armory through the blocked streets, and in 
the teeth of a northwest blizzard, in jig 
time. 

The party considered the feat sufficiently 
remarkable to be perpetuated, and contrib- 
uted a sufficient amount to have a photog- 
rapher reproduce it the next day. 

The expedition included, besides Messrs. 
Gruendler, Blake and Elmer Pennington, 
of the Knox company, H. D. Le Cato, man- 
ager of the show; H. Walker Schlichter, 
sporting editor of the Jtem; A. T. Stewart, 
of MacDonald & Campbell; Professor 
Gatti, leader of the band; Al. Galbraith; 
R. E. F. Thompson, of the Adams Express 
Company; “Johnny” Green, of the Ideal 
Stamping Company; L. E. French, of the 
Reo; Robert Ely, of the Press; Clarence 
Cranmer, and H. D. Benner, of the Dia- 
mond Tite Company, who thinks the feat 
speaks well for the product he represents. 





The commercial qualities of a substance 
possessing the characteristics of rubber are 
about to be tested, according to a report 
made by James A. LeRoy, United States 
Consul at Durango, Mexico. The material 
is obtained from a shrub called the guayule, 
which grows on the arid northern plateau 
of Mexico. The Anglo-American Co., re- 
ported to be of New York origin, has ob- 
tained a concession from the State of Coa- 
huila and has had plans drawn for a factory 
to be erected at Torreon, where the ex- 
traction and manufacture of rubber from the 
guayule will be attempted on a compara- 
tively Jarge scale. 





